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ABSTRACT 



The Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational Center, 
the organization and activities of wh5,ch are described in this 
report, is one of several multidistrict, multifunctional 
supplementary centers in the state of Indiana. Unique in that a 
university has contracted its operation, the Center has a two-fold 
purpose: (1) to provide educational services which cannot be provided 

by the schools individually, and (2) to provide for demonstration of 
exemplary programs to shorten the ’’innovation lag.” Eight western 
Indiana countries and 20 school corporations enrolling more than 
50,000 students are involved in this cooperative effort. Projects of 
the Center encompass a wide range of topics (music, history, pupil 
personnel, measurement and evaluation, elementary language arts, 
program evaluation, team teaching, and programed instruction) and a 
variety of activities (inservice workshops, demonstration classrooms, 
consultant services, specialized teaching materials, equipment, 
exhibits, and services, for example) . Each of o projects of each 
administrative division is described here in tf ; :.s cf objectives, 
personnel involved, and evaluation of the effectiveness and extent of 
contribution to teacher education and improvement. Also included is a 
description of the general organization and development of the 
Center. (Author/ES) 
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multi-district^ multi-functional supplementaiy centers in the State of 
Indiana* It is unique in that a universit 7 has contracted its operatic 



The Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational Center is one of sever 




WVSEC is the medium through vhich Indiana State University personnel 
and elementary and secondary school personnel from 20 school corporations 
have launched a cooperative effort to provide for educational resean 
and development activities* Within the structure of WVS£C> opportuni^ 




has been provided for university and public school collaborators to design 
and develop programs subject to the approval of the 20 school superinten- 
dents idio serve on the Board of Directors* With federal funds^ as these 
projects have materialized, the diffusion and adoption stages of the change 
process have been carried out with Indiana State University personnel serving 
as project directors and consultants* As a tool for m a^ciT^ g appropriate 
decisions toward instituti.onalizing these activities as functional parts of 
the participating schools program, fecial emphasis has been given to the 
project evaluation and Its attendant collection of data* 

In its role as a joint school-university enterprise to facilitate and 
inplement educational change, WVSEC has conducted in-service workshops and 
specialized tra ining , established demonstration classrooms, provided con- 
sultant services, arranged for and subsidized teaching tours, and provided 
specialized teaching materials, equipment, exhibits, and services* The 
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ioptct of this program ig>on the 50>000 stodents and teachers in this geographic 
tret hts manifested itself in numerous observations and studies as vital and 
significant* 

The sections ^ich follow will broadly describe the development of the 
program and will briefly describe the several projects^ setting forth objec- 
tives ^ personnel involved^ and evaluation of the effectiveness and extent of 
contribution to teacher education and inprovemmnt* In other exhibits of news- 
letters and promotional materials special attention is invited to the pictorial 
content* 

Ihe project presently identified as the Wabash Valley Si^plemeataxy 
Educational Center was initiated through the efforts of Indiana State Uhiver- 
si'^ School of Education faculty menibers* As the project developed^ admim- 
istrators and teachers from western Indiana schools cooperated with several 
ISU consultants in assessing needs> establishing priorities and designing 
programs* 

South Vermillion School Corporation became the applicant agency^ acting 
on behalf of the twenty school ooiporat&ons concerned^ and entered into a 
contract with Indiana State University School of Education for the operation 
of WVSBC* WVSEC offices are housed adjacent to the ISU canpus* 

The stated objectives of WVSEC are (l) to provide for the schools ce]> 
tain educational sertices which cannot be provided by the schools individually^ 



and (2) to provide for a continuous demonstration of ezeaplary educational 
programs or services to shorten the "innovation lag*" 

The various activities of the center include projects inilanguage arts» 
pm>il personnel^ team teaching^ mnsic^ history^ measuremenb and evaluation^ 
and programmed instruction* 
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The Language Arts Division offers the opporttmity for all first and 
second grade teachers in the WVSEC area to attend workshops on the language 
experience approach to teaching reading, to visit demonstration classrooms, 
and to receive follow-up consultative services. Tape recorders, cameras, 
slide and movie presentations and other audio-visual materials have been sup- 
plied to each demonstration classroom as well as reading aids, picture dic- 
tionaries and other library books. Specialized training and field trips view 
similar out-of-state projects have been provided for demonstration classroom 
teachers. 

The Pupil Personnel Division has established demonstration centers at 
four high schools, enabling guidance workers and other school personnel to 
observe fully functioning secondary guidance programs. Several items of 
equipment, including audio-filmstrip projectors, bulletin boards, and litera- 
ture racks, and a variety of books and sound filmstrips have been provided 
to each demonstration center. Indiana State University personnel, one serving 
as director of the project and three as consultants, have visited each high 
school desiring assistance. In addition to its particular, individual goals 
and interests, each demonstration center seeks to provide in its model program 
an individual inventory and pupil appraisal system, a testing program, career 
planning services, counseling services, group guidance activities, articulation 
with other school levels, school psychological services, in-service programs, 
survey and research program and community agency coordination. During 1968, 
all school counselors in the geographic area attended in-service workshops, 
received newsletters, shared common problems and visited demonstration projects. 

The newest WVSEC project is the Team Teaching Division . Team teaching 
activities, under the direction of an ISU professor, have included workshops 
and visitations to plan for inaugurating team teaching demonstrations in 



1968-69. 
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The History Division provides methods and materials to supplement and 
enrich the educational experiences of students in the study of Indiana and 
Midwestern History. All fourth and eighth grade teachers of Indiana history 
received teaching units, newsletters, lists of films and filmstrips, and 
the opportunity to implement circulating teaching esdiibits. More than 5,CXX) 
students took teaching tours in I960 to museums and historical points of 
local interest. The operation of the History Division involves the coopera- 
tion of numerous private individuals in loaning artifacts, historical societies 
from five counties, and state and private museums with public school and uni- 
versity personnel. 

The Measurement and Evaluation Division was established to serve the 
general need for more reliable and valid achievement and aptitude test data. 

The correct use and interpretation of these instruments are stressed. The 
division conducts workshops and in-service training for school measurement 
specialists, provides testing materials for loan or sale, scoring services 
through a commercial service and through ISU scoring machines, and consultant 
services. 

The Music Division seeks to widen the range of the normal listening habits 
of seventh grade students. A parallel objective is to broaden the knowledge 
of music teachers and to increase their abilities to provide vital and mean- 
ingful listening-study experiences. In 1968 all seventh grade general music 
teachers received teaching units, tape selections, lists of textbooks, film- 
strips and recordings for general music classes. A string quartet visited 
nearly all seventh grade classes and gave live performances to over 4^000 
students. In workshops and conferences teachers were given assistance in pre- 
paring integral pre-visit and post-visit activities to maximize the benefits 
of the personal visitations by the quartet. The string quartet serving WVSEC 
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is the resident string quartet at Indiana State Universit7, 

The Programmed Instruction Division operates five demonstration centers 
not only to offer opportunities for school personnel to become familiar with 
programmed instruction materials but also to conduct research studies in se- 
lected programmed instruction equipment. Workshop and consultant services are 
provided to further develop a climate for teacher change and growth. 

The Program Development Division has been created to assist in imple- 
menting existing projects, to evaluate existing projects and to assist in 
planning and developing new projects. The functions of this division are 
performed by the ISU Bureau of School Administrative Services. Evaluation 
by this division has been continuous since the inception of the WVSEC project, 
and carried out by independent ISU professors and by personnel associated with 
initial planning and development. Evidence in evaluative studies confirms 
that dissemination of information has been successful and that the information, 
the Vforkshop experiences and demonstration center experiences have affected 
teacher behavior toward stated desirable goals and objectives. 
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EXECUTIVE DIVISION 

Description , This division has the primary purpose cf coordinating 
all the activities of the center. The executive director is responsible to 
a steering committee composed of the executive officers of all participating 
school corporations. 

At an annual meeting of the Board of Directors a steering committee is 
elected which meets regularly with center personnel. 

The Executive Division of the WVSEC includes the executive director, 
a part-time communication specialist and a full-time secretary. The duties 
of the communication specialist include aiding the directors of each of the 
divisions in the development of the communication media which flowrregularly 
from the center. The duties of the secretary include record keeping, filing, 
and typing. 

All SEC personnel are housed near the ISU campus. The choice of the 
site is advantageous since the center requires specialists and services avail- 
able from the University. 

The South Vermillion School Corporation entered into a contract with the 
ISU School of Education for the operation of the SEC. Nevertheless, the cen- 
ter is administered in accordance with policy established by the Board of 
Directors. 

Specific objectives . The activities of the multi-county center have two 
distinct objectives: (1) to provide for the schools certain educational services 
which cannot be provided by the schools individually, and (2) to provide for a 
continuous demonstration of exemplary educational programs or services to shorten 
the ’’innovation lag.” 
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Activities , The various activities within the center include projects 
in language arts, music, history, guidance, team teaching, programmed instruc- 
tion, and measurement and evaluation. A full description of each of the areas 
is found in the in the individual division reports. 

In January, I 96 S, the Executive Division with the cooperation of all 
other divisions in the WSEC prepared a report for each participating school 
corporation. This report made to the executive officer in each corporation 
primarily described the extent of teacher participation in the various activi- 
ties carried on by the center. A summary of activities revealed the depth of 
involvement of teachers in advisory committees, demonstration classes, visita- 
tions, workshops, conferences, and evaluations. 

Some of the highlights of this report revealed that: 

All school counselors in the WVSEC area had attended in-service work- 
shops, received newsletters, shared common problems, and visited demonstration 
projects. 

All first and second grade teachers had the opportunity of attending 
workshops on the language experience approach to teaching reading. These 
teachers had the opportunity to visit demonstration classes and were given 
follow-up consultative services. 

All fourth and eighth grade teachers of Indiana History received 
teaching units, newsletters, lists of films and filmstrips, and were extended 
the opportunity for ’’teaching tours.” During 1966-67 more than 3 >000 students 
were involved in the tour activity. 

All seventh grade general music teachers received teaching units, tape 
selections, lists of textbooks, filmstrips, and recordings for general music 
classes. A string quartet visited nearly all seventh grade classes. General 
imisic teachers attended workshops and conferences held by this division. 
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Measurement and evaluation services were extended to all participants# 
These included the loan of test booklets and manuals, scoring services, and 
workshops for school measurement specialists. The participation of schools 
exceeded expectations and presented a challenge to this WVSEC service. 

Programmed instruction services include demonstration programs in five 
schools. The first year emphasized orientation and training while the second 
year is providing opportunities for visitation, research, workshops, and con- 
sultant services. 

Throughout the pro.ject teachers and administrators have been actively 
involved in advisory committees, constructing guidelines, and planning con- 
ferences. 

Team teaching activities have included 37 teachers from seven schools 
who have participated in workshops and visitations to plan for inaugurating 
team teaching demonstrations in 196S-69. 

Program, development activities provided for continuous evaluation and 
modification of services. University consultants, school administrators, and 
teachers have taken active roles in this process. A broad base for decision 
making has resulted from this pro;5®ct activity. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

The Program Development Division of the Wabash Valley Supplementary 
Educational Center has three basic functions; namely, (1) to assist in imple- 
menting existing projects, (2) to evaluate existing projects, and (3) to 
assist in planning and developing new projects. The functions of this divi- 
sion, formerly called the Planning and Evaluation Division, have been performed 
by the Indiana State University Bureau of School Administrative Services. This 
agency was initially responsible for the activities performed under the Title 
III Planning Grant which resulted in the establishment of the WVSBC. 

Implementation of existing projects . Consultants who were concerned in 
the development of the History, Music, Pupil Personnel, and Measurement and 
Evaluation Projects have assisted the project directors during the past two 
years in the implementation of activities necessary to operationalize these 
divisions. For the past year consultants concerned in the development of the 
Team Teaching and Programmed Instruction Projects have assisted these project 
directors in the implementation of activities necessary to operationalize 
these divisions. Several of these consultants served as inteidm project direc- 
tors until full-time directors could be found. These consultants have been 
extremely valuable in helping to translate the objectives of a division into 
functional activities. 

Directors of all divisions were encouraged to develop advisory boards 
which would participate in assisting the directors and the consultants in 
determining activities necessary to implement the objectives of the respective 
projects. Such advisory boards have been established and are functioning in 
all projects of the WVSEC. 
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Evaluation of existing programs . During the first year of operation of 
the WVSEC, a series of discussions with consultants, division directors, advi- 
sory boards, the executive director, and other participants resulted in a 
general acceptance of the evaluation design model developed as a part of the 
original WVSEC operational grant proposal. This evaluation design model sug- 
gests that the change process in education follows four logical basic steps; 
namely, research, development, diffusion, and adoption. The first two steps- 
research and development— are primarily activities of Title III Planning Grants, 
The second two steps— diffusion and adoption— are basic functions of operational 
grants. The ultimate objective of Title III is to facilitate the change process 
in education, thereby institutionalizing the activities of a supplementary edu- 
cational center as a part of the basic program of participating school districts. 

Evaluation is seen as a tool for making appropriate decisions. Adequate 
data must be collected in order to assist advisory boards, division directors, 
the executive director, the steering committee, the board of directors, the 
State Title III Advisory Committee, and the U,S,0,E, in making appropriate deci- 
sions concerning each activity and service of a supplementary educational center. 
Data must be collected to evaluate the process as well as the product of programs 
or services offered by a center. 

On the basis of the above rationale, the Program Development Division at- 
tempted to design, with the assistance of evaluation consultants, including 
both university and public school teachers, a series of data collection activi- 
ties to assist each division in making decisions concerning their service or 
program. Evaluation consultants were identified to assist each project direc- 
tor in developing appropriate techniques for data co3.1ection and analysis, A 
series of meetings of all evaluation consultants, project directors, the execu- 
tive director, and the director of the Program Development Division provided 
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opportunities for participants to share ideas in tailoring specific evaluation 
activities for each project. 

Project directors and project evaluators were charged with the responsi- 
bility for developing an evaluation design for their project. Instrumentation 
was developed by the project evaluator with assistance and coimsel from the 
project advisory board and the project director. Evaluation reports are pre- 
sented in the section for each division in this document. These evaluation 
reports include a brief description of the nature of the project, a statement 
of the specific objectives to be accomplished, a narrative description of the 
activities performed, procedures of evaluation, the results of the evaluation, 
and pertinent conclusions and recommendations. 

Planning and developing new prograais . In order to avoid fossilizing the 
program of service and activities provided by the V/VSEC, it is anticipated 
that existing programs should be phased out as they fulfill their objectives 
and that new programs be planned and developed as needs are identified by par- 
ticxpating school districts. In order to provide a vehicle to evaluate and 
assign priorities to new ideas that hold promise for implementation as Title 
ni projects, the steering committee appointed an advisory board to work with 
the executive director and the director of the Program Development Division. 
This advisory board, consisting of five participating school superintendents, 
held monthly meetings during the 1967*^^ school year in idtbh they reviewed 
existing projects and evaluated new ideas that have been generated by parti- 
cipants. 

A number of significant proposals for projects have been brought to the 
attention of the Program Development Division advisory board. After review, 

, the advisory board members suggested that all participating districts be asked 
to determine priorities for the development of these projects. 

o 
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Procedures and results of evaluation . In the spring of 1968 a questionnaire 
was prepared by the Program Development Director and mailed to the 20 school 
superintendents participating in the VJVSEC. This questionnaire consisted of 
two parts: (l) an evaluation of existing projects, and (2) an evaluation of 
proposed projects which might be implemented. Superintendents were asked to 
evaluate existing programs in terns of how they valued these projects in meeting 
the needs of their school corporations. Nineteen of twenty school corporations 
responded to the questionnaire. On the basis of the responses to this question- 
naire, it was obvious that superintendents value service-type projects. There 
was also evidence to support the conclusion that exemplary projects should be 
continued in future activities. Assigning a numerical value of 1 for a low 
response, 2 for an average response, and 3 for a high response, existing pro- 
jects ranked as follows: 

(1) Measurement and Evaluation 48 (6) Pupil Personnel 33 

(2) Junior High School Pkisic 43 (7) Program Development 30 

(3) Indiana/ifidwestem History 42 (8) Team Teaching 27 

(4) Elementary Language Arts 36 (9) Pine Art 22 

(5) Programmed Instruction 34 

Proposed projects were also rated on the low-average-high scale with the 
same numerical values. The proposed projects ranked as follows; 

(1) Data Processing 47 (4) Aero-space Education 27 

(2) Secondary Mathematics 41 (5) Elementary Industrial Arts 27 

(3) Elementary Music & Literature 36 

As a result of this survey the Program Development Division initiated dis- 
cussions with the ISU Computer Center, IBM, RCA, and other computer specialists 
to plan a series of experiences to assist participating school districts in 
identifying the direction of shared data processing activities. VJith the coop- 
eration of IBM and the ISU Computer Center, class scheduling and student ac- 
counting activities via data processing will be initiated as pilot activities 
during the 1968-69 school year. All participating school districts have an 
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opportunity to share in these experiences. Computer-assisted instruction 
activities are also being investigated for use by participating school cor- 
porations as a part of the Programmed Instruction Division of the WVSEC. 
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HISTORY DIVISIOM 

Major Purpose » The History Division of the WVSEC developed as a result 
of a needs < survey conducted in the eight county area of Clay^ Greene^ Oiien^ 
Parke> Putnam^ Sullivan^ Veimillion^ and Vigo during the spring of 1P66« 

The survey revealed a felt need on the part of teachers for methods and 
materials to use in addition to the textbook in the study of Tryli ana and 
nidvestem history. Inasmuch as the counties served by the Center have 
many children iiho might be classified as "culturally disadvantaged^" the 
concrete ejqperiences which are proposed will serve a very real need that 
largely has been neglected in the past. Heretofore^ only a few of the 
school corporations have been able to finance^ fecial historical exhibits 

or field trips to museums and historical sites because funds were rarely 

i 

budgeted for such activities. Consequently^ it became the major purpose 
of this division "to siq>plement and enrich the educational e 3 q>eriences of 
students in the study of Indiana and midwestem history*" Today's students 
can become more responsible citizens through an increased knowledge and 
understanding of their own state and country. Indiana History^ properly 
tau^ti adds to the student's enlightenment and comprehension of America. 

It is felt that Indiana History merits additional and more effective study. 
Speci>fic Goals 

1» The devel.opment and classroom use of the "teaching exhibits" 
using films and filmstrips^ museum artifacts^ slides > and pub* 
lished material. 

2. Utilization of various cultural agencies which can provide spe* 
cialized materials for educational inprovement. 

a. Continuing the interest and development of "teaching tours" 

I involving historic sites^ hones ^ museums. 

b. Preparation of additional instructional materials designed 
to provide adequate preparatory information about "display 
exhibits." 

o 
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3« Increase of si5)plementaiy material for use in the instructional 
pxogram of the classroom. 

U* Dissemination of infomation pertinent to the ’’Histoiy Project.” 
Activities and Projects 

Goal #1. The development and classroom use of the "teaching exhibits. 

During the summer of 196? a one-week summer workshop was held for 
seventeen teachers representing both the intermediate and junior high 
grade levels and all eight counties served by the Center. 

A. Activities of the workshop were designed, in part, to in9>rove 
teacher preparation in Indiana and midwestem history. Awmp g 
these were the distribution of materials offered by Hubert Haw- 
kins, Director of the State of Indiana Historical Society^ dis- 
cussion of State of Indiana Curriculum Guides evaluation of state 
adopted and si^>plementary textbooks; discussion of fl3m, film- 
strips, tapes, and records available on Indiana; a tour of the 
Wabash V^ey Historical Ihiseum and the Eugene V. Debs Heme, both 
located in Terre Haute, and a discussion of possible sites for 
"teaching tours" for the students during the coming year. 

B. During the workshop, members viewed items loaned by Clay, Parke 
and Veimi^on County Historical Societies. In addition, inter- 
ested individuals and workshop members themselves increased the 
ni^er of items on display. Each level devised plans for uti- 
lizing such items in "teaching exhibits" to be used in their 
classrooms during the coming school year as a way of enriching 
the on-going instructional program. Those teachers of intermedi- 
ate grades used the 1965 Elementary Curriculum Guide to SoejaT 
Studies published by the Indiana Department of Public Instruction. 
The teaching units were designed to supplement the on-going pro- 
gram for teaching Indiana in a Regional and World Setting. Em- 
phasis was given to Unit II — How People lived in Indiana in 

the Past. Specific exai»5)les were written for Roman Numeral III 
A. Food B. Clothing C. Shelter. Ensuing lessons also incorporated 
Ro^ Numeral VI A. Mechanization of Agriculture and industry B. 
Shift from home to commercial production C. Growth and development 
of tran^ortation and communication. Those teachers of Indiana 
Histoiy in grade 8 used the Bulletin No. 2hS published by the 
Indiana Department of Public Instruction djTl965, The teaching 
units were designed to supplement the on-going program for Chap- 
ter VL — Hoosier Pioneers and Pioneer Life, with enphasis on 
point number which is transportation. Seven sample teaching 
units were developed for using artifacts and other items in the 
classroom to develop an understanding of the evaluation of trans— 
poration in Indiana from its earliest beginning to the present day. 
The teaching units include teaching techniques, generalizations, 
objectives, understandings to be developed, vocabulary lists, 
suggested activities, suggested readings, films and filmstrips. 



reflective questions and evaluation questions on the topic of 
transportation. The artifacts and other items to he used in set- 
ting up the exhibit and structured questions to be used when pre- 
senting the “teaching exhibit” are also included. 

C. The ’’teaching e3diibit” has been used in the classrooms of most of 
the workshop teachers. Many of them followed the suggestions out- 
lined in the san^le teaching units devised during the summer work- 
shop of 1967, Other teachers have also implemented "teaching ex- 
hibits" using artifacts and other visual aids pertinent to the class- 
room situation. Teachers were encouraged to keep logs in which they 
gave an cccount.of the artifacts 3 books, film, filmstrips, records, 
Indiana Historical Bureau leaflets, and other published materials 
used. In addition to describing the items used, report of the pro- 
cedures used in presenting the "exhibits" have been kept. Mrs. Nas- 
ser, iHrector of the History Division was a guest in the classrooms 
of lij. of the workshop members and the classrooms of U other teachers, 
assisting them in using additional materials and in teaching Indiana 
and Midwestern history during the 1967-68 school year. 

D. Information describing the workshop teacher' experiences with the 
"teaching exhibit" concept as well as information pertinent to the 
"teaching tours" and Indiana and Midwestern History were sent to 
approximately I4OO teachers and 1$0 administrators via the History 
Division monthly newsletter. The WVSEC Spotlight was mailed monthly 
to admiiiistrators and interested individuals. 

Goal #2. Utilization of various cultural agencies which can provide 

materials and services for educational improvement. 

A. Bach of the following community agencies have contributed to the 
success of the History Division during the 1967-68 school year. 

1. Wabash Valley Historical Musem 

2. Early VJheels ^seum 

3. Clay County Historical Society 
U. Parke County Historical Society 

Putnam County Historical Society 

6. Vermillion County Historical Society 

7. Parke County Rural Electric Membership Corporation 

8. Indiana Historical Bureau 

9. Department of Natural Resources 

10. Numerous individuals (owners of artifacts) 

B. "Teaching Tours" 

As a result of the influence and financial assistance offered by 
the TOEC Hisotry Division a total . of 162 classrooms, involving 
approximately 5,300 students, benefited from "teaching tours" 
during the 1967-68 school year. Another 25 classrooms, involving 
approximately 850 students were refused requests for bus trans- 
portation for "teaching tours" due to a lack of funds. 

1. During March, April, and May 1968, the Wabash Valley Historical 
Museum was toured by 50 classrooms, involving approximately 158? 
students. 
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2. In the fall of 1967, 8 classrooms, involving approximately 2^6 
students toured the Parke County Covered Bridge Festival. InOf 
the spring of 1968, two classrooms involving approximately 60 
students toured the Parke County Maple Syrup Festival. Three 
classrooms involviiig approximately 90 students toured histori- 
cal sites in Vigo County. 

3. Spring 14ill Village was the site of "teaching tours" for class- 
rooms involving 11*83 sti^ients. 

it. "Teaching tours" to Vincennes was scheduled for ^0 classrooms 
and approximately 1828 students. 

C. Preparation and dissemination of previsitation material. 

1. The 100-slides series has been shown to the kk classrooms and 
approximately 11^83 students talcing the "teaching tour" to Spring 
Mill Village. In addition, the slide series has been used as a 
follow-up activity in some classrooms. Also, 6 classrooms used 
the slide series as a supplement to their regular classroom ac- 
tivities although they were unable to schedule a tour to Spring 
Mill Village due to a lack of funds. In addition, maps of the 
park, msps of the village a proposed time schedule for grouping 
and touring areas within the village, and a list of objectives, 
generalization and reflective questions are sent to each teacher. 
The objectives to be developed as a result of the Spring Mill 
Village tour are taken from the Slementaiy Guide to Social 
Studies published by the Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
and from Bulletin No. 2l*$ . A list of approximately 100 suggested 
follow-15) questions pertaining to ^ecific locations at Spring 
Mill Village was prepared by Mrs. Nasser, the director, as an 
additional aid to teachers. The slide series was also shown 

at the State Title III Directors Meeting held at Spring Mill 
Inn, dune i^, 1968. 

2. The 28 minutes color sound film title October In Indiana was 
shown to the eight classrooms and approximately 296 students 
who took a "teaching tour" of Parke County's Covered Bridge 
Festival. 

3. The 11 minute color sound films Spinning and Weaving and The 
Village Blacksmith were shown to approximately 198? students 
prior to their tour of the Wabash Valley Historical Museum. 

These films were chosen because they depict how many similar 
items displayed in the museurii were made or used. 

D. Dissemination of information regarding availability of tours. 
Information concerning the tours was described in the monthly news- 
letters that were mailed to approximately 1^00 teachers and 190 ad- 
mijnistrators throughout the 1967-60 school year. In addition, 
numerous phone calls were made, and postal cards and personal let- 
ters were written to principals, teachers, and community agencies. 

Goal #2b. Utilization of various cultural agencies which can pro- 
vide specialized materials for educational improvement— "display 
exhibits," 

A. In the spring of I967 two rooms at the Wabash Valley Historical 
Museum were refurnished to display the museum items to a better 
educational advantage to more than 3,900 school children who 



participated^ this part of musexun -was designated the “Hoosier 
History Center. “ Later in 196? a third room was arranged to 
feature an exhibit of farm tools. This display adds much in- 
terest to a study of life in Indiana in the past. In the ^ring 
of 1968 a fourth room was opened and contains the atmo^here of 
a country store. These exhibits at the museum are designed to 
be useful on two levels; (1) the intermediate grades 5 and (2) 
the junior high school. In both instances the exhibits will sup- 
plement the general outline and recommendations contained in the 
State of Indiana Courses of Study. The junior high school teacher, 
however, seeks to develop advanced vocabulary, generalizations, 
and an awareness of more complex problems than the inteimscUate 
teachers. Sven though the items of the “teaching exhibits” remain 
essentially the same, they are reconceptualized for teaching at 
the junior high level. 

Goal #3* Increase of supplementary material for use in the instruc- 
tional program of the classroom. 

A. Dissemination of lists of film and filrastrips available on Indiana 
or midwestem history through both I.H. and I.S.U. have been mailed 
to kOO teachers and 150 admiiiistrators • Most of these were pre- 
viewed by the director and her opinion and recommendations are spe- 
cified with an asterisk below the general information describing 
the contents of each film or filmstrip. 

B. Available on request are lists of tapes on Indiana History from 
Purdue University. The History Division owns two tapes (containing 
12 selections) which are available on request to any school. These 
two tapes serve as a san5>le of the roaterials available through Pur- 
due University at a small cost. It is anticipated that many teachers 
will want to order their own selections. 

C. Available on request are four films owned by the History Division 
of the TfVSSC. These are titled: 

1. Long Journey West - 22 rain. - color - sound 

2. The Village Blacksmith - 11 min. - color - sound 

3. Spinning and Weaving - 11 min. - color - sound 
1;. Canals: Toupaths West - 22 min. - color - sound 

These films are especially desirable in formulating concepts to be 
developed in the same areas as the “teaching exhibit,” that of 
pioneer life in Indiana and trani^ortation during the pioneer period. 
They have been used in classrooms this past school year. 

D. Collections of texts and supplementary books and pan^jhlets on 
Indiana Histoiy are available to interested persons. These are 
available as reference materials for any teacher, principal or 
librarian interested in seeing what is available on Indiana History. 

Goal #it. Dissemination of information pertinent to the History Division. 

The following communications and materials have been mailed to approxi- 
mately UOO teachers and 130 administrators in the WVSEC area. 
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A. Monthly newsletter for September 196? through May 1968. 

B. Sanple teaching units for utilizing the ’’teaching exhibit” con- 
cept for grade 1* and 7, deviseci during the 196? summer workshop- 
mailed in September 196? • 

C. A detailed plan for having a classroom exhibit of artifacts writ- 
ten by Mrs, Seville, President of the Parke County Historical 
Society and a fifth grade teacher at Rosedale School. A write-up 
of her pioneer exhibit has appeared in various: newspapers in this 
area and also in the Indiana Teacher . NEA Journal and magazine of 
School Activities. ~ 

D. Mimeographed copies of the State of Indiana Curriculum Guide for 
Teaching Indiana History in grade were mailed to the three teachers 
requesting them. In view of the fact that this guide should be 
brought to the attention of all fourth grade teachers, they will be 
distributed and discussed drring the one-day area workshops to be 
held during the I968-69 school year. 

E. lists of free teaching material for Indiana History Classes from 
the Indiana Historical Bureau, plus information concerning the bene- 
fits that membership in the Indiana Histoiical Society provides, 

P. i'trs. Nasser, the director, has persona] Jy visited the offices of 
the 19 superintendents of the 20 school districts served by the 
WVSEC, She has also visited the office of all 120 principals ancl 
visited briefly with many of the classroom teachers. 

G. The director was a guest speaker of the following groups for the 
purpose of e^gplaining the puipose and activities of the History 
Division. 

1. Faculty meeting at Thornton School 

2. Vermillion County Historical Society 

3 . Principals and teachers of all the parochial schools in the 
eight county area except Clinton and Linton, 

U. State Title XII Director’s Meeting, Spring Mill, June & 5, 1968. 

H. Publicity for the History Division has been varied, 

1. Approximately 11 newspaper articles have mentioned the History 
Division of the WVSEC in addition to 6 pictures which appeared 
in the rotogrovure section of the Terre Haute Tribune Star. 

Local newig>apers in the outlying counties have also ran articles 
pertaining to the division, but an accurate account is unavailable. 

2. A 1$ minute interview with Mrs. Nasser, the Directori Dr, Her- 
bert Rissler, Associate Professor of History, Consultant, and 
Dr, Robert Duncan, Associate Professor of Speech was taped and 
distributed to all the radio stations in the eight county area. 

3. Brief television coverage was given to the ’’teaching exhibit” 
and other activities on Indiana History in the classroom of 
I^lrs. Julia Hosteter, l*th grade teacher at Prairieton School, 

U* The History Division war requested to present an exhibit at the 
conference for Supervising Teachers, March 8, 1968, in the Tirey 
Memorial Union Bldg, on the carapus of Indiana State University, 
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An exhibit was presented at the meeting of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development held April 
7, 1968 at Hulman Center at Indiana State University. 

6. The History Division has had an article in each issue of the 
77VSEG publication, Spotlight . Eleven pictures were included 
in the Spotlight to give visual images of the activities. 

I. The Advisoiy Board members are a direct and effective means of 
disseminating information. At the conclusion of last summer *s 
workshop, nine member teacheirs were chosen to represent their 
county in an advisory capacity. This Advisory Board of teachers 
has met at scheduled times throughout the school year to share 
their experiences with the “teaching exhibit” concept and to give 
new direction to the program. Additionally, they have considered 
ways in which we might better reach each teacher. It was decided 
that a one-day area workshop, to be held in each county, would be 
an excellent way of reaching all the teachers of Indiana History. 
The workshops will be conducted, possibly on a Saturday, following 
a well organized schedule to acquaint the teachers with the mater- 
ials, methods, and ideas for teaching Indiana History vrtiich the 
History Division has been developing. 



Evaluation 

The evaluation of the History Division was donducted by questionnaire. 
Five questionnaires were developed, each to be used with a different popu- 
lation, and each designed to evaluate the specific goals of the division. 

The evaluation design involved: (1) a survey of all teachers who had 
taken their class on a “teaching tour” this school year prior to April 5, 

(2) a survey of all teachers who participated in the 196? summer workshop, 

(3) a random sanple of fourth grade teachers, fifth and seventh grade 
teachers, and eighth grade teachers. 

All evaluation forms were mailed to the school corporation for distri- 
bution to the appropriate respondent on March 29, 1968. Return of all forms 
was requested by April I7, 1968. Follow-up letters and telephone calls were 
used to check on delinquent forms. The total return of all questionnaires 




is as follows: 
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Activity 


Sent 


Returned 


Percentage 


"Teaching tour" 


hh 


32 


72.7 


Workshop 


17 


15 


88.2 


Fourth grade 


98 


73 


7li.5 


Fifth and seventh grade 


8^ 


56 


65.9 


Eighth grade 


ho 


26 


65.0 


• 

Teaching Tour 









During this school year UU classes were involved in "teaching tours” 
to such sites as: Vincennes, Spring Mill State Park, Wabash Valley His- 

torical Museum, Parke County Covered Bridge Festival, Swope Art Gallery. 

The 32 teachers who answered the questionnaire described the re^onses of 
their classes as enthusiastic (88.2^) or interested (11.8^). Teachers, in 
valuing the "teaching tour" as a learning e 3 q)erience for their classes, 
rated it as excellent (78.15^) or good to very good (21.9^). 

The ways or areas in which teachers received assistance from the 
History Division regarding the "teaching tour” were ranked as follows ; 

notification of availability of site 

arrangements (time, date, bus transportation, etc.)^ 

supplying materials for teacher use in connection with the tour 

assisting with previsitation classroom activities 

assisting with follow-up classroom activities 

When asked to what extent their teaching strategy had changed as a 
result of participation in the "teaching tour," they responded ime to little 
(13.3/S), some (lj.0.0^), and considerably {ko»7%)» Those who felt that they 
had made changes in their teaching strategy indicated that those changes 

occurred in the following categories: 

increase enphasis upon Indiana and/or Midvxestem History 

increase use of materials (pamphlets, books, maps, artifacts, pictures) 

planning for additional or different field trips 

increase use of audio-visual materials 



increase in number of different activities used with children 
change of content within the course 

All of these teachers felt that this activity ought to be continued 
by the local school coiporation if the History Division should phase out 
this service aspect of the program. However, th^ overwhemingly agreed 
that financial support would be the major problem encountered in the local 

school corporation. 

Workshop 

During the summer of 1967, seventeen teachers were brought to the 
canqpus of Indiana State University for a one week in-service workshop. 

The 15 workshop teachers who answered the questionnaire responded that 
there • had been a change in their teaching strategy as a result of parti- 
cipation in the workshop, liftien asked to indicate ^ecific ways in which 
their teaching strategy had changed, they responded in the following order 
use of additional materials 

use of additional field trips x ^ 

increase interaction between teacher and students, and ^ong students 
increase in number of different activities used with children 
use of additional audio-visual material 

increase emphasis in teaching Indiana and Midwestern History 
increase integration with other subject areas 
increase in preparation time 
change of content -within the course 

use of different evaluative techniques and instruments 
When asked to indicate the specific ways in which inproveraents have 
been made by their students as a group, they responded in the following 
rank-order s 

more student participation 
increased interest and enthusiasm 

ability to make relationships between past and present 

ability to deal with relationships between objects and ideas 

increase use of printed materials 

vocabulary development 

ability to give conceptual responses 

ability to develop generalizations 

increase skill in organizing, selecting, and inteip^ting data 
ability to plan a variety of roles in cooperation with others as 
they attack problems. 
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Eleven of these teachers reported that they had used the "teaching 
exhibit" concept in areas other than Indiana and midwestem history# All 
the workshop teachers who had colleagues reported having discussed their 
eiq)eriences in the workshop with other teachers and categorized the re- 
sponses of these people as ’’interested in gaining ideas for their own use” 
or ’’interested to the point of adopting similar procedures.’* 

Wien asked what additional materials they had received from their 
local school corporation for use with units in Indiana or midwestem his- 
tory, they listed over one-half of the time the following materials: tours, 
reference material, library books, audio-visual aids, textbooks, msps# 
Thirteen of these teachers reported that in their perceptions, their 
role as a classroom teacher had changed through the use of the "teaching 
exhibit’' concept# 

Fourth Grade 

Indiana and midwestem hsstory was reported to be a part of the social 
studies program of most (79#i|Sf) fourth grade teachers who answered the 
questionnaire# 

Hegarding utilization of information received from the History Divi- 
sion, a majority of the teachers (72#1|^) indicated that they have tried 
or adopted some of the suggestions and ideas in their classes# Also, a 
majority of the teachers (78 #3^) indicated that some change in teaching 
strategy had taken place as a result of receiving information and the 
"teaching exhibit" units# When asked for specific ways in which their 
teaching strategy had changed, they responded in the following rank-order: 

use of additional materials 

use of additional field trips 

use of additional audio-visual materials 

use of unit plan ( ’’teaching exhibit” concept) supplied by the Division 
increase in number of different activities used with children 
increase enphasis in teaching Indiana and midwestem history 
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MEASUBEKENT MO EVAIXJATION dVnSlOS 

A deacriptlon of the nature of the project# The Measurement and 
Evaluation Division of the WVSEC vas established to serve the general need 
for more reliable and valid achievement and aptitude test data for the 
twenty participating school units* The need vas identified through the 
reactions to a q;uestionnaire (A Survey of Guidance Practices) , observa- 
tions, and interview data that was conpiled during April of 1966* It was 
found that many of these school coiporations lacked leadership both with- 
in and outside the system to assist in the collection and utilization of 
information of masdinum reliability and validity for use in wise decision- 
making by pipils, parents, teachers, counselors, and administrators* 

Schools refrained from seeking needed infomation about student achi- 
evements and ^titudes because the appropriate instrumentation was unknown 
to them or beyond their local budget* Weak instrumentation was widespread* 
Many schools were using achievement tests which were published nearly a 
decade ago and academic aptitude tests that were two decades old* There 
was some evidence of over-tesing and lack of coordination in the overall 
testing program* 

A time gap existed tetween the time that data was collected and re- 
ported back* Much valuable, counselor and teacher time was spent hand- 
scoring and recording test results* An information g£p existed between 
the infoxmation needed to correctly interpret test scores and the test 
data information available in the students cumulative folder* 

No school corporation reported any attenpts tc increase the conpe- 
tence of teachers in measurement by in-service training activities* No 
school corporation surveyed and visited during 1966 reported any organized 
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Eighth Grade 

Indiana and midwestem history was reported to be a part of the 
social studies program of most (96.1^) eighth grade teachers who answered 
the questionnaire. 

Regarding utilization of information received from the History Divi- 
sion^ a majority of the teachers indicated they had tried out some 

of the suggestions and ideas in their classes. Also, a majority of the 
teachers (78,2/2) indicated that some change in teaching strategy had taken 
place as a result of receiving information and the ’’teaching exhibit” imits* 
When asked to indicate specific ways in which their teaching strategy had 
changed, they re^onded in the following rank-order: 

use of additional materials 

use of additional field trips 

use of additional audio-visual materials 

use of unit plan (’’teaching ^thbit” concept) supplied by Division 
increase in number of different activities used with children 

When asked to evaluate the tmit plan they received from the History- 

Division, a majority of these teachers ( 76 . 2 %) responded that they were 

interested enough to try out some of the suggestions and ideas in classes, 

IVelve of the teachers have used or reques-ted the service of the division. 

Summary, conclusions, recommendations 

The results of the evaluation of the History Division provide clear 

evidence that this innovative project is accomplishing its major purpose 

of supplementing and enriching the educational experiences of students 

in -fche study of Indiana dnd midwestem historjr. Both the quantitative 

and qualitative data have shown increased student growth and development 

in this area of the instru.ctional program. Such evidence leads to the 

conclusion that the on-going program of the History Division is effective 

in bringing about curriculum change. 



Regarding the specific goal of ‘the doV'n^cpiiienb end c?:.avS,;.rooi!i us© of 
the ’teaching exhibits’" the summer uorksl: -oc have proved to be -uccossful 
in helping to accor^lish this goal. Workshop toacherr. have non only per- 
ceived a change in their role as a classroom teacher but alno have changed 
in ^ecific ways their teaching strategy, ndditionally^ they have begun 
to develop and use the "teaching exhibit" concept in other related areas 
as well as in other subject fields. Through the use of this concept these 
teachers reported that specific improvements had mado by tneir stu- 
dents* The evidence found as a ccnscouence of this evaluation leads to 
the conclusion that the experimental phase oi this pro 3001: hr? been rela- 



tively successful. 

Both the quantitative and qualitative evidence regarding the second 
^ecific goal— "Utilization of various cultural agencies x:hich can provide 
specialized materials for educational purposes"— ha.s proven clearly that 
the History Division in this service function met a need of the teachers 
within the local school corporations, Hot only did this activity enrich 
the educational experiences of students, but in the teacher’s opinions it 
was valued as an excellent learning experience. The "teaching tour" also 
had the effect of changing the teaching strategies used by these teachers 
in specific vjays. The conclusion made evident by the results of the eval- 
uation is tha»t the History Division has been highly successful in accom- 



plishing this goal. 

The goal of "increasing the supplementary material for use in the 
instructional program of the classroom" has taken several forms, fivi- 
dence of steps talcen toward the acconplishment of this goal can be seen 
in the materials supplied by the History Division for use in the class- 
room. A second evidence of the influence of the History Division is shown 
by the data collected in this evaluation. The increased use of materials 
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both printed and audio-visual sppeared high in all rank-ordered lists* 

The accon5>lishment of the goal of ‘'dissemination of information 
pertinent to the History Project” has already been quantatatively demon- 
strated* However, the evaluation of this goal was conducted from the 
standpoint of the effectiveness of this information and the use being made 
of it* A majority of the teachers in each group san 5 )led reported that 
they had tried some of the suggestions and ideas in their classes and 
further had made specific changes in their teaching strategy as a result 
of receiving information and “teaching e^diibit” units from the History 
Division* The evidence in this area leads to the conclusion that not 
only has dissemination of information been successful but that the in- 
formation has effected teacher behavior* 

Recommendations 

1* That the WVSEC begin immediately to develop a cooperative plan 
of operation with the tvrenty school corporations on a shared cost 
basis with the objective of eventually phasing out this service 
activity in such a manner that it is continued as a part of the 
on-going educational program of local school corporations* 

2* That the workshop held in the sumraer of 1968 have as its purpose 
and be thusly structured in such a manner as to pr^are the 20 
teachers for leadership roles within their local school coiporation* 
3* That in the fall of school year 1968-69 local in-service workshops 
be held in each school coiporation under the coordination of the 
director of the History Division with the local workshop teacher 
taking the leading role in explaining and demonstrating the 
"teaching exhibit” concept* 

li* That more enphasis be placed upon the instructional programs 
o 
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in th8 fourth and eighth grades where the evidence indicates 
Indiana History is being taught in most schools. 

5* That the Histoiy Division increase its informational activities 
by si:e)plying more bibliographies and lists of available materials 
and that the History Division offer its aid and assistance to 
school corporations plamiing adoptions of new iith or 8th grade 
social studies textbooks. 




ME/iSUREMfiNT MD EVALUATION DIVISION 



A deacription of the nature of the project > The Measurendnt and 
Evaluation Division of the WVSEC vas established to serve the general need 
for more reliable and valid achievement and aptitude test data for the 
tNenty participating school units* The need was identified through the 
reactions to a questionnaire (A Survey of Quidance Practices) > observa* 
tions> and interview data that was compiled during April of 1966, It was 
found that many of these school coiporations lacked leadership both with* 
in and outside the system to assist in the collection and utilization of 
information of maximum reliability and validity for use in wise decision* 
making by piiqpils^ parents^ teachers^ counselors^ and administrators* 

Schools refrained from seeking needed infomatlon about student achi- 
evements and £^titudes because the appropriate instrumentation was unknown 
to them or beyond their local budget* Weak instrumentation was widespread* 
Kany schools were using achievement tests which were published nearly a 
decade ago and academic aptitude tests that were two decades old* There 
was some evidence of over-tesing and lack of coordination in the overall 
testing program* 

A time gap existed tetween the time that data was collected and re* 
ported back* Much valuable- counselor and teacher time was spent hand- 
scoring and recording test results* An information gap existed between 
the information needed to correctly interpret test scores and the test 
data information available in the students cumulative folder* 

No school corporation reported any attenpts to increase the coitpe* 
tence of teachers in measurement by in*service training activities* No 
school corporation surveyed and visited during 1966 reported any organised 
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effort to meet ‘with parents to communicate the meaning of ‘test results 
or their inplications* 

Almost universally', little actual use was made by school corpora- 
tions with the test results* This included non-use by administrators, 
counselors, teachers, parents, and the students themselves* 

A sta'bement of specific ob.1ectives to be accong>lished* The overall 
objective of the Measurement and Evaluation Division is to assist parti- 
cipating school systems to obtain and utilize information of maximum re- 
liability and validity for use in wise decision-making by pupils, parents, 
teachers, counselors, and administrators* In order to acconplish this 
overall objective, and objectives of Title III projects in general, the 
following operational objectives have been created: 

1) to pro'vide quality instrumentation to assist in ‘wise educational 
and vocational decision-making 

2) to develop within each of these twenty separate school units one 
person who has a high level of competence in Measurement and 
Evaluation and who will provide leadership within -that corpora- 
tion with measurement and evaluation problems* (This person will 
be called the local Measurement and Evaluation Specialist or M & 

E Specialist*) 

3} to provide assistance to each of the local corporation Measure- 
ment and Evaluation Specialists in conducting inservice programs 
and meetings for the corporation's professional staff, and/or 
parents and students, on such topics as test administration, uses 
of test results, test interpretation, and the school testing program 

k) to develop a data bank at M & E iU’vision office for use in devel- 
oping local norms, conducting comparative studies and other types 
of research and other types of reports that the different school 
corporations may find useful 

5) to close the time and inforamtion gaps that presently exist wi-bh 
the standarized testing programs of many of the participating 
school corporations 

6) to disseminate information dealing wi-bh the problems and successes 
of setting up and operating this project within the eight county 
area and to other educational agencies* 

Proposed activities for acconplishment of the numbered objectives are: 
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1. Provide test services 

a) The M & B Division will purchase, store, maintain and lend 
standardized tests to schools* 

h) The M & E Division will purchase, store, and resell consum- 
able supplies at the lowest possible cost. 

c) The M & B Division will provide scoring services for the tests. 

2. Develop a conpetent testing specialist for each district. 

a) The Division will organize and conduct summer workshop activi- 
ties. 

b) The Division will hire the local Measurement Specialist for 
one extra month (two weeks workshop and two weeks in the local 
school district in planning activities related to local prob- 
lems and programs in measurement) • 

3. Provide consultants 

a) The Division will provide consultant services by testing spe- 
cialists to participating school systems at their request. 

i|.. Develop local norms 

a) The Division will contract for and supervise scoring of all 
answer sheets, and the conputer preparation of local, area, 
and national group conparisons 

b) The Division will handle the processing of data from non** test 
sources, such as that from follow-up studies, surveys of oc- 
ciqpational and educational plans, comnmnity surveys, etc# 

5. Close time gap 

a) The Division will contract for and supervise scoring of all 
answer sheets* 

Activities for the current year. During the summer of 1966, pre-oper- 



ationad planning was conducted by two Indiana State University consultants. 
These two men conducted meetings with personnel of the participating schools 
for their consideration, possible utilization, and further planning of a 
division of the VTVS2C. The division started operation in early 196? with- 
out a director* However, by the end of the school year, many things had 
been done* These included the purchasing of standardized test booklets 
and their loan to local school corporations, the scoring of many IBM 1230 
answer sheets with Indiana State University scoring services, and the start 
of a library of ^ecimen test sets. 

July 1, 1967 , a director for the project started to work. During two 
weeks in July, all of the local corporation Measurement and Evaluation 
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Specialists attended a two week workshop that was conducted by the new 
division director at Indiana State University. Much eii5)hasis was placed 
upon the fundamentals of standardized testing, administration, scoring, 
reporting of results, and interpretation. 

The division advisory board, the two ISU consultants, and the divi- 
sion director cooperatively developed a supplementary testing program 
that coudd be used by all the participating school corporations within 
this eight-c >unty area. It was stressed that this could be a s\qpplemen- 
tary service rather than a siQ)planting service. 

During August all of the local Measurement and fivalnation Specialists 
(except one) that attended the 196? summer workshop did two additional 
weeks work in their home corporation. This time was ^ent attacking local 
problems related to their testing program. One product of particular not 
that was produced by one of the Meausrement and Svaluation Specialists 
was a l6-page booklet outline for the corporation on its general testing 
procedures, score interpretation, reporting to parents, referrals pro- 
cedures for special testing, an outline of the standardized testing pro- 
gram, and an outline of the objectives of each part of the standardized 
testing program. A great variety of activities were reported being done 
during this period. 

During August the division director developed a catalog from infor- 
mation that he gathered from a variety of sources on each school and school 
corporation. This infoimatinn was used to make an educated guess as to how 
many test booklets, etc., should be ordered so they would be available for 
testing during this coming academic year. The needed materials were ordered* 
August 31,1967, a minute presentation on teso interpretation was made 
by the division director to the Clay county Teachers at their opening 
teachers^ meeting. 
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During September a trip was made by the division director to Oakland 
County Schools, Livonia Public Schools, and the Bureau of Public Services 
at the University of Michigan to study their testing services and see how 
they solve some of the problems that seem to be inherent in this type of 
operation* 

Shipping boxes that could be used to take the test booklets back and 
forth were purchased for future use. The first shipment of test bookie s 
from the M & B Division office to local school personnel for the 1967-68 
academic year was made in September* 

A one-day workshop was held September 16 for the four M & E Special- 
ists that did not attend the summer workshop. Three of the four people 
participated and also did one day's work in their home corporation working 
on their district's testing program. 

During October the requests for test booklets and other testing mat- 
erials increased. During this time the division director ^oke to the Vigo 
County School counselors and deans about methods of selecting a standar- 
dized test. Also some calls were made on some M & B Specialists in the 
schools* A usable request blank was developed and distributed for gen- 
eral use during this month to assist M & E Specialists in ordering testing 

s. 

materials. 

The demand for testing materials was heavy during November. The ship- 
ment of Lorge-Thomdike and Differential Aptitude Test booklets started irx 
November* A Title ni directors' meeting in Upland, Indiana, dealing with 
evaluation was attended during this month by the division director* A 
functional and practical method for keeping the inventory was developed 
and put into practice* Visits to schools were made during this time. 

December was a black month* Three thousand five hundred Iowa answer 
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sheets had to be shipped to MRC for scoidng* Many of these answer sheets 
were in extremely poor condition for scoring. Anything and everything had 
been used to mark the answer sheets . The extremely discouraging job of 
cleaning up these answer sheets was undertaken, by the division director, 
his wife, and the division secretary. An advisory board meeting was held 
December 12 to discuss this major problem and to evaluate and project the 
division* s activities. William lewis from the South Central Title III 
project visited the H & S project. It was decided at this meeting that 
fast service on the return of test results were more important to local 
school people than were local norms printed on each child's gum labels. 

The Iowa results were received during January. A workshop for all 
M & il Specialists was immediately organized and held. Practical problems 
relating to test administration were stressed. Answer sheets that were 
in such poor condition as to render them unscorable and answer sheets 
that had been used incorrectly were returned. This proved to be one of 
the most useful workshops. The M & E Specialists were faced with prob- 
lems that result when little direction and guidance is exercised over 
the people that actually administer the tests. 

Mr. Paul Anderson, M & E Specialist from Northeast School Corporation 
of Sullivan County, Mr. Wilburn Rowe, M & E Specialist from Wbrthington- 
Jefferson School Corporation, Dr. VTMliam Osmon, consultant to the M & E 
Division, and Gerald Noblitt, division director, conducted two programs 
related to the M & B division at the Indiana Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation Convention, February 2 and 3 at French lick, Indiana. The fol- 
lowing weekend the director attended the iimerican Educational Research 
Association Convention and the National Council on Ifeasurement in Educa- 
tion Convention in Chicago. This was a good opportunity to listen to 
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^what others wers doing in the testing area* Daring the latter part of 
the month a trip was made to Jeffersonville to attend a Title IH direc- 
tors* meeting. The results from the DXT and lorge-Thomdike were being 
returned to schools within two weeks of their receipt at the Center. 
However, in a few cases the Center was still receiving answer sheets for 
scoring that were rather old. 

March 6 the division director attended the Michigan School Testing 
Conference at the University of Michigan. A workshop was also held this 
month. The division director delivered a speech to the Brazil Kiwanis 
Club on the topic of the measurement of intelligence. A proposed budget 
for the coining year*s work was planned and submitted to Superintendent 
Wells. The shipping of testing materials and the return of test results 
were well. 

April 5 the division director reported about the M & E Division to 
Title in directors at Hammond, Indiana. However, there were problems 
this month. First the orders for IBM 1230 answer sheets for use with 
the Stanford Achievement Tests were not shipped by Harcourt, Brace, and 
World, as requested by the division. Five trips were made to Greene 
County to correct the error and organize the testing. On April 8, Mr. 
Wilburn Rowe, M & S specialist for Worthington- Jefferson, Mr. Fred Brooks, 
M & E Specialist for Greencastle Community Schools, Dr. Lawrence Beymer, 
consultant and planner of the M & E Division, and Gerald Noblitt, divi- 
sion directoiij in Detroit, l&chigan, made a presentation on the nature 
and services of the Measurement and Evaluation Division. Four people 
wrote to request more information about the M & S Division project. Mr. 
Cox from the South Central Title HI project visited the M & B Division. 

Mr. Lawrence Mr. Daniel Agnew, and Mr. Gerald Dudley from 
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South Bend Coair.iunity School Coiporation spsnt a day visiting the M & ii 
division project during 14ay« An Indiana State Department of Public In- 
struction workshop held at Ball State University was attended by the 
division director by invitation of Mr. Haairick organized the workshop, 
an evaluation of the workshop was submitted to Mr. Hamrick. Also dur- 
ing May a special report was prepared for Dr« McDaniel of Indiana State 
University to support application for a grant to inprove the training of 
selected secondary teachers in reading. The IBM cards were organized 
from the data bank and this information used to create the local noms 
and information needed by Dr. McDaniel to strengthen her application# 

Also during the month of May, a letter was received from the Uni- 
versity Testing Office assuring the M & & Divisoon office of seven-day 
( turn around on IBM 1230 asswer sheets submitted for scoring. The final 

one-day workshop for the school year was held on May 18, 1968, and stres- 
sed the school-wide testing program. 

A one week workshop for all M & B Specialists is planned for the 
latter part of June. Three people from the South Central Title HI Pro- 
ject at Bedford, Indiana, are planning to attend this workshop. July 
and August will he spent preparing the materials that will be needed by 
local M & 3 Specialists to help them do a better job of helping children 
through better testing practices. 

Procedures of evaluation. The evaluation of the M & S division is 
based on the premise that evaluation is an ongoing process that provides 
infoimation for maiding wise decisions. The basic design as presented in 
the original grant proposal was followed to provide feedback to the direc- 
tor of the Center and to the M & E division director. In addition, the 
advisoiy board met with the director and evaluator throughout the year 
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and provided a sounding board to indicate proper future direction for 
project activities* 

Although the division has as its main focus achievement and apti- 
tude testing, its function goes beyond the service of providing test 
booklets and test scoring* The measure of iit^act within the eight 
county area idLll be in regard to how the services are used by the sev- 
eral schools and the change in testing practices and utilisation of the 
results* 

Product evaluation* The effectiveness of the project is reflected 
by relating the outcomes to the objectives* How well did the activities 
of the project serve the stated objectives and in turn the needs of the 
eight county area? Xnfonnatlon has been collected for each of the six 
stated objectives and is r^orted by the appropriate number* 

1) Test services 



USE OF SERVICES# 



Name of Tbst 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Lorge-Thomdilce 
Differential. Aptitude Tests 
Tests of Academic Progress 
Stanford. Aohievement Tests 
Ifetropolitan Achievement Tests 
Item Analysis for ITBS 



Time of Tear 


Students 
Tasted _ 


Fall 


3600 


Spring 


1000 


School year 


liOOO 


Winter 


1700 


Spring 


1100 


Spring 


900 


^ring 


100 


Fall & Sprizig 


5500 



#Based on scoring services provided* 

As the above table indicates, the demand for services was heavy 
throughout the school year* Specifically, twenty-on© of twenty-three 
schools requested services during the school ysar* Vigo County Schools 
(about one-half of the student population of the eight county area) re- 
quested only the item analysis for the ITBS* Since this is a large 
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school district the testing program is more fully developed and this 
district owns its own booklets and provides for scoring of the tests. 

The services of the M & S division have served mainly the smaller dis- 
tricts that have found it difficult to conduct a high level testing 
program for their pupils* 

A typical statement for participating schools was made Iqr the M & 3 
Specialist for the smallest school district (about U65 students, 1-12) 
served, by the Center* 

, one of the reasons we have it (VJV33C) is because we 
are in an area that has a large number of small schools. 

It gives us a chance to be a big school • • • This doesn’t 
give us much of an oppoitunxty for a good testing p:rogram 
in terns of norms, etc. Before the Center, we di(to*t have 
much of a testing program. liJhen the Center came into ef- 
fect, we established what we thoiight was a sound testing 
program along the lines of the SiQ>plementary Center’s service. 

In adcilition to providing sipplementary services, the Division also 
provides recommended testing times for each of the tests. At the present 
time a number of helps in the way of new materials are being developed and 
a new reporting of test results with an easily interpreted profile is in 

the latter stages of development. 

2) M and jS Specialist 

A major thrust throughout this year has been toward developing a 
testing specialist for each school district. The two week summer workshop 
( 1967 ) was designed to develop within the individual specialists a loiow- 
ledge of stanclai*di2od testing and use of scores and norms. With this 
knowledge the specialists were able to work effectively in developing more 
conteiiporary testing programs within their individual districts. This 
is evidenced by a comparison of testing programs, now being used with pre- 
vious programs. Generally, the testing programs are more apprq>riate and 
provide more useful information than before. There appears to be a high 
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relationship between the level of competence of the specialist, and the 

testing program and uses made of the scores* 

The one-day woricshops held throughout the year also contributed to 
developing the con 5 )etence as well as providing help in making decisions 
at the local level. Consultants were utilized to focus on problem areas 

as they developed through the school year* 

As the year progressed the importance of the local Racialist became 
more apparent to those working closely with the project. Continued em- 
phasis will be given to this inportant area* 

3) Assistance to locad educational agency 

For the present year this assistance has been primarily through the 
specialists; however, the director and consultants have been available 
when requested by the LEA. Since the director has limited time and budget 
for direct aid at the local level, the summer workshop (1968) and subse- 
quent workshops will be geared to developing extensive in-service programs 
at the local level by the H & E specialist with consultant help at the in- 
service sessions* 

This is one area where more should be done but operationally the 
total program can become a reality only by development stages* It 
pears that the program is ready to focus on this aspect as the specialist 

progresses* 

U) Data bank 

Throughout the year information from test answer sheets has been 
collected and organized through the scoring service* Norms are avail- 
able for classes, school districts, and the eight county arsa for com- 
parison with national norms and as additional infoimation for conparison 
of year to year changes* The data bank now includes in addition to this 

year*s test scores those scores from last year, 
o 
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School personnel have used these results to study areas of strength 
and weakness as a basis for curriculum developmentj organizing instruc- 
tional groups, guidance in course selection in the secondary school, and 
vocational guidance* One ISU professor used the data bank to provide in- 
formation of the reading skills and comprehension level of area students 
for a grant proposal for federal funds to raise the reading level of sec- 
ondary students* 

Closing the time gap 

The time efficiency of reportnng results to schools is greatly in- 
creased over last year* During the spring of 1967 a backlog of test an- 
swer sheets built up and test results were not reported to the schools 
until the summer. This resulted from unforeseen difficulties in scoring, 
problems with unscorable answer sheets due tc poor marking, and developing 
within the center an efficient turn-around system. 

Emphasis on answer sheet preparation and reorganization of scoring 
procedures has resulted in a tum-around of one to thiree weeks depending 
on the test being scored and the test scoring service being used* This 
is considered to be a minimum and reflects much work by the center staff* 

6) Information dissemination 

Information about the project has been made available to the parti- 
cipaing schools through the one-day workshops, advisory board meetings, 
and the WVSEC publication. Spotlight * 

Two presentations were made at the convention of the Indiana Person- 
nel and Guidance Association held in February at French Lick, Indiana* A 
reporting of projects operations, problems encountered, and Implications 
for others was made by project personnel to provide information to assist 
others interested in developing like projects in other areas* Similar 
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presentations were made at the convention of the Merican Personnel and 
Guidance Association in April, 1968. Also in April the director reported 
on division activities to Title III directors at Hammond, Indiana# 

Numerous inquiries for further information and visits of interested 
persons to the Center resulted from these meetings. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. By relating the outcomes to project 
objectives the M & B division finds itself in a very favorable position. 

The first full year of operation has resulted in an efficient internal 
operation with enthusiastic support from participating schools. A sui> 
vey of school superintendents in the eight counties reflects the signifi- 
cance of the M & B division. Existing projects were rated by school super- 
intendents with the following results for the M & E division: 

Low — 1, Average — 1^, High — 13. 

With this high level of support for the division it is hoped that the 
level of local committment, both financially and more assigned time for a 
testing specialist, will be increased. 

The focus for next year should be at the local level. It is now most 
inqportant to build imderstanding of the tot'^l testing program for all 
teachers, and to develop within each teacher competence in the interpre- 
tation and use of data supplied by the testing. With this in mind it is 
recommended that the summer workshop and one day workshops throughout the 
school year be devoted to development of in-service education for the 
school district. The M & E Specialist should develop a series of programs 
tailored to the unique situation for his school district, using the assis- 
tance and guidance of the consultants provided by the M & E division. The 
major product of the workshop should be an operationally so\ind plan for 
a series of in-service meetings for the school year 1968-69 and should in- 
clude all teachers for the district. 
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Continued development of the data banlc and dissemination of infor- 
mation of ways to use this information should he another major thrust 
for the coining year. This bank should become more valuable as more in- 
formation is included and the school people of the district become aware 
of its existence^ and as they become more conscious of ways to utilize 
the infoimation for making decisions at the local level. 

Other aspects of the project should continue with no major changes 
but should remain flexible enough to meet new situations requiring new 
directions. The flexibility of the M & -5 division has contributed heavily 
to the success of the operation to this point and must remain to allow for 
yet unseen developments within the eight county area. 

The position of Research Associate should be filled for the next year. 
School visitations and help for in-service programs will be extensive as 
the project f ocusos on the local level. The asoociate should be qualified 
to seive in a professional capacity as well as to perform other duties re- 
quired for this position. 




TEAM TEACHING 



Description of the project. An interest in team teaching for schools 
in the Wabash Valley grew out of a request of the superintendents of school 
corporations served by the Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational Center 
at a meeting in Aprils 19^7 • Dr* Pabst was selected as the director of 
the project because of his background and interest in team teaching* 

During the spring of 1967, a survey questionnaire was sent to the 
principals of each of the elementary, junior high schools, and senior high 
schools in the area to find out if they were interested and willing to a- 
dapt team teaching as an innovative practice in their schools* Twenty- 
three high schools, twenty-seven elementary schools, and six junior high 
schools returned the initial questionnaire* 

The Team Teaching Project became operational in S^tember, 1967, when 
the Director of the project sent to all schools in the eight-county area 
served by the V/abash Valley Supplementary Educational Center a follow-up 
questionnaire to determine sustained interest of the administration and 
faculty in team teaching* After all questionnaires had been returned and 
processed, personal visits by the director were made to each school to 
interview administrators and staff and to evaluate facilities necessary 
to team tt. aching innovation* 

After all schools had been visited, seven were selected according to 
^ecific criteria, such as willingness of the teaching staff to adopt team 
teaching, adequacy of necessary instructional ^ace, provision of numbers 
of pupils required for team teaching, possiHLilities for flexible scheduling 
and availability of teachers to attend in-service education workshops 3 and 
the administrators indicated the staff, grade level, and subject areas to 
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be served by team teaching. Twenty- seven teachers representing three 
high schools, two junior high schools, and two elementary schools began 
a series of eight in-service workshops in January, 1968, continuing to 
meet one Stturday each month for a whole day until the eight sessions were 

consisted • 

The in-service workshops constitute the first phase of the project in 
a three-phase program. 

Phase two is scheduled to begin in September, 1968, when the team 
teaching programs begin in the seven schools. These participating schools 
will serve as demonstration centers to be visited, beginning in November, 
1968, by teachers and administrators from other schools interested in de- 
V0loping teaching teams (innovative practices) of their own. 

Phase three is designed as a phasing out stage in which the partici- 
pating schools are e:Q)ected to carry on and further develop and irprove 
existing team teaching programs. In addition, assistance by the project 
director and by participating teachers who will serve as consultants will 
be available for developing and establishing team teaching programs in 

other schools in the 1969-1970 school year. 

Specific objectives. The primary objective of team teaching is to 
im prove the quality of instiuction and learning by utilxzing faculty and 

staff as efficiently as possible. 

It was the purpose of the in-service education workshop series to 
work together on operational plans for adopting team teaching approaches 
in their respective schools. More specifically, the workshops sexved the 
following purposes: 

1. Assisted participating teachers to become familiar with the 
concepts, elements, and the essentials of team teaching. 
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2. Developed in participating teachers new concepts of teacher 
role and function. 

3. Assisted teachers and administrators to adopt the kind of team 
teaching program best suited to their own school^ situation^ 
facilities, students, and needs. 

i^. Helpoi teachers to identify and acquire resources - human, 
natural, and community. 

5* Familiarized teachers, through instruction and demonstration, 
with better and more efficient use of audio-visual and other 
instructional materials. 

6. Helped teachers to identify through interaction and team plan- 
ning of instructional units their individual areas of special 
interests, knowledges, skills, and abilities. 

Activities provided* The Director of the Team Teaching Project had 
visited schools throughout the country during 1966 for the purpose of 
studying first-hand curricular and instructional innovations. One of the 
best and most advanced programs in team teaching is that in our own state 
of Indiana at Itoster* Since team teaching has been in effect there since 
1962, in the elementary, junior high school and in the senior high school, 
it was decided to use as consultants for the workshop the administrators 
and faculty from that system. 

The first session of the series of in-service workdcps was most for- 
tunate to have as the consultant Mr»^ Frailc Hammond, Superintendent of the 
Munster Schools, who worked very closely with the workshop participants 
in giving a demonstrated, pictorial, oral presentation of how the partici- 
pating teachers might gain ideas and practices adaptable to their unique 
situations in their own schools* Both parts of the NASSP -Ford Foundation 




i^onsored movie depicting e:5)eririiental programs in team teaching were 
viewed by the participants, followed by a discussion and question-and- 
answer session directed to specific problems faced by the participating 
schools* 

The following sessions one each in February, March, and April, were 
devoted to ^ecific interests of the individual teams in the in-service 
program* iJach team was served in its subject area or grade level by an 
experienood tyam teacher from Munster who worked with team members by giving 
assistance with pi:5)il grouping, teacher interaction and cooperation, unit 
planning, utilization of instructional media and resources, and organiza- 
tional and operational program in team teaching* 

The third meeting in Iforch was devoted to the development of instruc- 
tional learning resource centers with special eiiphasis on the utiliza- 
tion, preparation, sources r,"* ?i'.dio— visual and instructional materials* 
Both directors of the Munster instructional resource centers demonstrated 
the various media which in5>rove teacher effectiveness, and representatives 
of the 3 -M Conpany demonstrated hardware and materials needed for more ef- 
ficient presentation of teaching-learning instruction. The participants 
were given anple opportunity to experimtjnt with all of the various media 
eodiibited, to inspect catalogs of materials available in their teaching 
areas, and to prepare some materials for actual use in the classroom* 

In the April session, also attended by the principals of the parti- 
cipating schools, systems of flexible scheduling vxere presented by two 
consultants from Munster* This session showed the various ways in which 
students might be arranged in large-groups, seminar-groups, and indepen- 
dent study groups in a flexible schedule* In addition, the team- teaching 
project evaluator discussed with the participants several ideas pertinent 



to the evaluation of the outcome; s of team teaching as they result from 



their own programs. 

The remaining iour in-service sessions will he devoted to the infi- 
vidual teams working idependently in developing the specific program to 
be adapted in their school in September, 1968. One session on June 1 will 
be held at IJunster when actual demonstrations of team teaching will he 
given as well as panel discussions by pupils and teachers in the Munster 
schools who have been e3q>osed to and paarbicipated in team teaching for 
the past six years. 

Procedures and results of evaluation. At the beginning of the very 
first workshop session a survey questionnaire relative to concepts, prac- 
tices, beliefs, and characteristics of teara teaching was given to all 
participants. The same survey is being conducted following the end of the 
workshop sessions to detezmine what changes in perception have occurred 
among the participating teachers as a result of the in-service education 
program* 

Each participant must also write an evaluative summary of the effects 
of the workshop series as well as a description of the type of team teaching 
program to be adopted for his particular school. Problems encountered, 
plans to overcome thorn, specific needs, organization, and implementation 
plans are to be included in these written reports. 

Table I is presented to show some characteristics of the team teaching 
participants. Included are such characteristics as grade level taught, age, 
teaching experience (total and in present school), and team teaching eaq^eri- 
ence. 

Table I shows that of the 26 participants, 13 teach at the senior high 
school level* nine at the junior high school level, and four at the elementary 






school level. The mean age of the group was 36, with the lit men averaging 
3lt and the 12 women, 39. 

The lit men have taught an average of nine years, while the 12 women 
have taught 11.5 years. The average number of years of teaching e:sq)eri- 
ence for the total group was ten years. The male teachers had taught an 
average of six years in their present school corpared with six and one-half 
years for the female teachers. The men had an average of two and one-half 
years of experience in team teaching. The women had less than one year, on 
the average, in team teaching. 

The analysis of responses of the participants in the in-service groip 
to the first Team Teaching ppinionnaire revealed some interesting informa- 
tion. Specifically, most of the teachers thought that they could accept 
criticism by fellow team teaching members. Half of the repondents be- 
lieved they would be as effective in team teaching as they could be in 
individual classroom situations. Only nine people believed that they could 
be more effective as individual classroon teaciurs. Two- thirds of these 
were female teachers. In spite of this almost a^ll of the respondents 
thought that they could reach individual students just as well through 
team teaching as in the traditional classroom. 

All participants except one thought that they would be comfortable in 
large group instruction and that small group seminars would be neither tedi- 
ous nor boring. 

Concerning the effect of team teaching upon the student, participants 
felt that there would be no detrimental effects relative to the growth and 
development of pupils j rather, they felt that the team teaching approach 
would enhance the pupils* effectiveness in learning. 

i 
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Conclusions and recommendations* Feedback through discussion and 
follow-ip written summaries after each in-service session have served to 
point 1:5) some of the strengths, weaknesses, and problems felt by the work- 
shop participants# 

Strengths^ All of the participants have indicated that the workshop 
sessions have been interesting, informative, and most helpful. 

The consultants have been rated most highly and have been most help- 
ful with suggestions, problem-solving, and information* 

Participating teachers report that they have the full, enthusiastic 
support of their adioinistration for the team teaching program. 

The greatest strength of the program as e:iq)erienced by the director 
is the tremendous interest, hard work, and cooperation among the public 
school teachers themselves . Constant effort ms made that this program 
should reflect the needs of the participating teachers from the public 
schools rather than have the program in5)osed upon the schools by an out- 
side agency. According to the responses of the participants, the program 
was their own, flexibly aranged to fit the special talents of the teachers 
and unique facilities in each school. 

Wealoiesses . Teachers participating in the program are full-time 
faculty in the participating schools^ consequently, they indicated that 
they experienced some difficulty in finding the necessary time to work 
together on plans for team teaching for next year. 

despite enlisting the aid of consultants experienced in each subject 
area or at each grade level of teaching of the participants, occasionally 
presentations to the entire group fitted either a particular subject or a 
particular level more so than others. Most of the present team teaching 
programs in operation in Indiana are at the high school level with a few 
at the junior high school level. 
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A lack of knowledge of the future status of the program proved a 
handicap because positive assurance could not be given as to whether the 
program would be continued for the following stages. Nevertheless^ par** 
ticipants made tentative plans on the assunption that the program would 
be continued* 

Recommendations * (1) In-service education sessions should be held 

for a more hoiiiogeneous group rather than rniicing elementary, secondary, 
and junior high school teachers in the sarae group. 

(2) Gomiiiitment to the program should be made for the period of the 
program rather than for the first year only. Participants indicated some 
frustration because they did not know whether the program or the budget 
for necessary equipment and supplies would be approved for continuation 
of the project in succeeding years* 
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FHOGRAHMED INSTRUCTION DIVISION 



Description. The purpose of this project is to provide teachers, 
staff personnel and administrators in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the ei^t-county area with opportunities to become fa mili ar with sig- 
nificant programmed instructional materials and their use by making ai^dlable 
selected programs as adjuncts to and/or supplements to the teaching/leaniing 
situation. Five demonstration centers have been established and are being 
staffed and organised %«lth personnel familiar with the existing programs and 
routine initiated in last year's project. Beyond a continuation of last 
year's visitation, demonstration, observation and workshop/confcrence par- 
ticipation by teachers, staff and administrators, research studies are being 
carried out with Sullivan Associate Materials in Reading at Carlisle, re- 
search at Sullivan with the Craig Reader and AutoTutor, research with the 
Craig Reader in social studies at Garfield, research with the algebra program 
at Woodrow Wilson and computer-assisted Instruction (CAI) at the ISU Laboratory 
School. 

Justification. The justification for the Prograamed Instruction Division 
project began with the steering committee for the WVSEC. The committee is 

ixp of three euperintendente from a group of 20 school corporation dir- 
ectors. The suggestion for programmed instruction was then given to the 
WVSEC Program Development Division. After due consideration Dr. James Rentschlor 
and Dr. Russell Hamm, from the School of Education, ISU were appointed to con- 
duct a study of progressed instruction in the eight-county area. 

A great amount of controversy was discovered about PI. Some teachers 
went so far as to suggest that their jobs mi^t be in jeopardy. For if 
programmed instruction were estsblished in the sehoola by "those teaching 
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madilnes^" thero would be a need for fewer teachers. Many schools were 
interested in FI but many schools also felt that they did not have a budget 
to expericsnt with untried materials. Other schools felt that any amount 
of programmed instruction might handicap a child if PI proved to be a failure. 
Still other administrators adopted an attitude^ "Let*s wait and see idiat 
happens to FI.” 

Fifty-nine principals out of sixty questioned said that they and their 
teachers were interested in programmed instruction and would like to see 
PI demonstration centers* Programmed instruction was established as a divis- 
ion of the Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational Center and Nathan Z. Bridwell 
was appointed director in the fall of 196? after the proposal written hy Dr. 
Rentschler and Or. Hamm had been approved in Washington. 

On the original PI survey the principals were asked if their school 
district were to be reimbursed for a substitute teacher^ if their teacher 
would take advantage of an opportunity to visit PI demonstration centers. 
Fifty-nine answered ”yes” and one answered ”no.:” Forty-three principals said 
that their teachers had expressed an interest in PI for thsir school* Twenty- 
five answered that no one in their school had had any experience with PI. Only 
32iof the 60 principals had observed programmed instruction in other schools. 

Of the 27 principals ^o had used programmed instruction^ the survey 
found 25 currently using some type. 

Dr. Rentschler and Dr* Hamm found a definite need for the PI demonstration 
centers. The principals further suggested that the following programs would 
be helpfxil: 




28 Mathematics 



8 Social Studies 



27 English 



1 Business 21 Reading 1 Special Education 

l5 Science 1 Spelling 

Principals also indicated that they felt that programmed instruction 
could best be used as a 

17 Remedial Tool 12 Enrichment 8 jDevelopmental 

The administrators also specified the following preferences as to 
grade level. 

it — It, 5 , 6 36 — 1, 2, 3 , U -- 10, 11, 12 

Dr. Rentschler and Dr. Hamm conducted an extensive search for program- 
med instruction materials in many different formats. The programs finally 
selected were chosen because of the quality/, diversification and needs as 
pointed up in the su3:vey. 

After the divivSion was established there was a need to order, receive, 
and mark equipment and materials. We were then ready to choose our advi- 
sors. Organization and selection of center personnel followed. Next in 
the sequence came training sessions and workshops. The centers were ready 
for visitation the second week of the second semester in February, 1968. 

Justification for continuing our present centers rather than escpanding 
to other locations has reached these conclusions: 

1. The budget is limited. 

a. We were short in materials at each center this year (67-66) • 

We plan to purchase these additional needed materials this 
jear. If we continue our programs at the present sites these 
materials plus replacements leave little money left for new 
centers . 

b. If we establish new centers, it is quite likely that all cen- 
ters, new and old, will be short in equipment and materials. 

No center would be able to do an adequate job. 

2. New centers would mean recruiting, organizing, and retraining. 

This woTild place us on about the same schedule which we have had 
this year. There would be little time for visitation, and little 
time for research. Our emphases the first year in the demonstration 
centers were orientation, training, utilization, and visitation. 



Our emphases the second year will be visitation^ research^ and 
assistance in the establiiihment of progranmed instruction in 
interested school corporations throughout the Wabash Talley Sup* 
pleaentary Educational Center sphere of influence. 

Since the program had a good beginning the director, advisors, con- 
sultants and evaluator suggested that the division of prograaned instruction 
be continued through the 1968-69 school year to complete visitations, research 
and experimentation with minor additions as suggested concerning a CAl pro- 



gram. 



Objectives. The objectives of the project continue in the second year 
as follows: 

1. To foster attitudes which will be conducive to innovation and 
change especially in the area of prograaned learning. 

2. To develop, by use of the laboratory demonstration approach, 
skills in the use of methods and materials of prograaned instruc- 
tion for remedial, developmental, or enriehiient purposes. 

3. To develop a greater understanding of the philosophy, psychology 
and methodology of programned instruction. 

4* To provide infonoation regarding the wide range and variety of 
prograaned materials available. 

5. To provide a laboratozy for testing and evaluating the effective- 
ness of programmed instruction in an educational environment. 

6. To develop a climate for teacher change and growth by involving 
teachers in the very psrocess of instructional-curricular dynamics. 

New programs. In certain areas of technology, the rapidity of technical 
and scientific advances has become so great that it is literally Impossible 
to create curricula for student instruction idiich are not obsolete by the time 
that they are taught in the schools. Severe shortages of curriculum experts 
and teaching personnel have bean a traditional problem throughout the countxy. 
Therefore we planned to include a new, imaginative system for presenting 
progranned instruction and infonoation in our eight-county area: programned 
instruction hy computer. Facilities currently being developed at Indiana 
State University are being utilised. Professors experienced with computer 



pirograimning have volmteered help* The purpose of this additional program^ 
recoomended by our advisory boards is to prepare PI course material for 
students and to test this material through presentation to students current— 
ily enrolled in the Laboratory School* Materials are presented to students by 
a typevilter tenoinal with an audiovisual display unit controlled by a con^ 
puter* 

Responses the student are evaluated against anticipated answers 
stored in the memoxy of the computer* Since the student cannot look up these 
answers^ he cannot proceed in the program until he demonstrates that he 
understands the programmed materials* The student is required to construct 
his own responses* Uhen answers are correct they are accepted^ providing 
encouragement to the student* New instruction is provided after encouragement 
is given* 

When the student gives an incorrect answer^ the computer presents a 
diagnostic eonnient and branches the student to roiedial instruction* 

C<Hiputer«-assisted instruction^ a more highly sophisticated prograimed 
instruction than most teaching machines^ pirovides greater flexibility in the 
presentation of material^ utilizing audio-visual techniqueSj evaluating 
responses^ keeping detailed records of progress^ tailoring instruction for 
each individual* The computer can be programmed to present material on the 
basis of the student’s response scores on achievement time« error rate, amount 
of time spent on instruction or combinations of these variables* 

The Didactor is an individualized instructional device which presents 
programmed learning xnaterials to the student in much the same manner as a 
computer* The Didactor offers both memoxy^ and timing features* To its 
basic visual technique may be added peripheral devices allowing a multi 



media approach to programied instruction. The additional equipment ^ihich 
could be controlled includes: 

1. Linear or random access sound 

2. 8ddi super or standard single concepit movies 

3. l6nQL reel or 8bi& reel projectors 

4* Sequential 33am slides 

5. Filmstrips 

6. Full access typewriter keyboard and printout for constructed 
responses. 

A Didactor is a self-contained portable models vreighing about 14 pounds. 
The purchase price is $533 It is a p>suedo-computer doing the same i<ork 
for a fraction of the cost of a regular computer. We will compare results of 
a computer and a IbLdactor. 

Operational Steps. The director called on the principals in early fall 
to plan reorganization of each center. The director submitted a list of 
psroposed PI psrograms for each princlp>aQ.*8 school idilch were suggested hy ad— 
Tisors^ consultants and evaluator. Any changes in these pslans were worked 
out at this initial meeting by the principal and the director. 

The advisozy boards consultants and evaluator met to reorganize for the 
year's work after the early fall visit. Each center's research plans was 
revieiied as presented hy the center's coordinator. 

Visitation for each center began in the second week in November. 

A progress repx>rt with esq)erienced leader teachers and consultants will 
be held for all p>artlclp)ating teachers. A spring conference will be held at 
ISU to review the work of the Programned Instruction Division. From this 
conference will come p>rocedure8 to be used for future planning. 
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_ News disseminated will continue through the SPOTLIGHT, newsletters, 

* radio, TV, conferences, slides, tapes, workshops, letters, visits and 

: * newspapers . 

1 

\ 

Evaluation will be accomplished by using a stiuctured interview 
j developed by the evaluator. Study results TTill also be made available 

for general circiilation. Information will be disseminated through the 

r 

i SPOTLIGHT. 

Procedures for evaluation. The purpose of an evaluation is to point 

» 

out ways of improving the program. Evaluation specialists, such as Stuf- 
flebeam, recommend that projects be evaluated on the basis of idiat they 
accon5)lish, rather than attempting to set up controlled e:q)eriments* The 
projects must be allowed to accoirplish their desired aims, rather than be 
weakened through controlled experimentation. 

Therefore, although the evaluation of the Programmed Instruction Divi- 
sion has been continuous, it was not considered appropriate or advisable 
to use research methodology for the evaluation. There were no atteitpts 

f 

made to "reject the null hypothesis." Bather, an atterrpt was made to de- 
termine quantitatively and qualitatively the results of the Supplementary 
Educational Center *s activities in programmed instruction. 

This analysis has consisted of examining changes in practices, counting 
activities, obtaining reactions and suggestions from those involved in the 
I program and analyzing scores obtained during instructional exercises and 

I ■ achievement tests* 

An attenpt was made to conduct a comprehensive evaluation of each 
aspect of the Programmed Instruction Division* The division is a broad 
^ one with five schools utilizing several instructional programs and several 

! teaching machines in a variety of subject roatter areas. Therefore, a 

o 

ERIC 
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comprehensive evaluation design is necessarily conplex. The evaluation 
design may he represented as 



jUvision 

Activities 

Adininistration 

Program 

Consultants 

Conferences 



Centers 

nr 

Sullivan 
Carlisle 
Wilson 
Garfield 
Davis Park 



Units 

Admini s trator s 

Parents 

Students 

Staff 

Visitors 



Criteria 

X 

Learning 
Attitudes 
Quantity 
Quality 
Involvement . 



Each of these elements must he investigated in terms of the objec- 
tives of the programmed instruction division. These objectives may be 
summarized as 



1* To develop attitudes for innovation 

2. To develop slcills in the use of programmed instruction 

3* To develop an understanding of programmed instruction theory 

i|. To disseminate program information 

5. To maintain a functioning laboratory 

6. To involve teachers in curricular change 

The follovTing procedures were implemented in order to obtain a con- 
tinuous evaluation, rather than an evaluation of the program at a single 
point in time. 

luring the early part of the school year, the evaluator acconpanied 
the division director on a visit to each of the five centers. Thie purposes 
of the initial visits were to become acquainted with the personnel involved 
in the project, to observe the facilities at each of the centers, and to 
observe the centers in operation. During the school year, additional 
visits were made to the laboratories by the evaluator and suggestions were 
made based one these observations. 

An attitude survey was designed and validated and questions for a 
structured interview were constructed. The attitude surveys were distri- 
buted to a random sarple of the students involved in the program and the 
interview was conducted with a sample of teachers participating in the 



program. 



Parents of students participating in the program were interviewed 
during school open houses and special parent-teacher meetings devoted to 
programmed instruction. Quantitative data was obtained from student mat- 
erials, pretests, posttests, and relevant tests administered by the school. 

During the final part of the school year, the structured inteiviews 
were conducted on sanples of students, administrators, parents, and teachers 
involved in activities at the centers. 

In addition, a close liaison was maintained between the evaluator, 
the division director, and the personnel at the various centers. 

Results of the evaluation. The role of an evaluator is to analyze 
and make suggestions for the inprovement of the program being evaluated* 

In a program as broad as that of the Programmed Instruction Division, there 
are many areas in which suggestions for inprovement are appropriate* How- 
ever, it should be pointed out initially that it is the opinion of the eval- 
uator that the Programmed Instruction Division of the Wabash Valley Supple- 
mentary Educational Center represents an outstanding exanple of the proper 
use of prograniiTied instruction in American education* With certain impreve- 
ments the programmed instruction centers could serve as a model for pro- 
gramrred instruction projects in elementary and secondary schools* 

The program of the division is well conceived and rather remarkable 
in its operation since so many schools and areas of instruction are involved* 
The support and hard woxic of its capable director, Hr. Nathan Bridwell have 
combined with the enthusiasm of the school personnel at the centers to make 
the complex program workable* 

There are several areas in the operation of the program that are in 
need of inprovement* Perhaps the most serious weakness of the program is 
the lack of a well planned series of tests to measure achievement of students 



studying prograimnsd materials. Although several programs have accompanying 
tests, and although a variety of standardized tests in the various subject 
matter areas are available, it is the exception rather than the rule when 
a teacher using programmed instruction has utilized a pretest-posttest 
arrangement. 

Another area in need of improvement is the obtaining of materials 
to replace used materials and the maintenance of teaching machines. Sev- 
eral principals reported that they had experienced difficulties in 3?eceiving 
materials to replace used programmed texts. Also, there has been some dif- 
ficulty in the repairing of malfunctioning teaching machines. Better plan- 
ning and commanication will eliminate these difficulties. 

The materials that have been selected are appropriate to the needs of 
the participating schools. Host administrators indicated that their most 
serious instructional problems were in the areas of reading, English, and 
mathematics. Reading was considered to be the greatest problem and this 
area has received the primary focus of the division’s activities. English 
and mathematics programs are also used at the centers. Several teachers 
stated that they need other mathematics programs in addition to the ones 
being used at the centers and more enrichraent materials in the sciences. 

The teachers and administrators generally stated that the program had 
been very helpful to the school’s program. Itoy also said that • they felt 
that using programmed materials helped reduce discipline problems since it 
helped problem students understand concepts, created greater interest, and 
initiated a game-like atmo^here into the learning situation. Hany teachers 
indicated that they felt the programmed materials had been particialarly’ 
valuable for remedial and enrichment purposes, and that the programmed 
learning division had promoted individual Instruction. They felt that stu- 
dents benefited from the teacher-student program interaction. 
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One serious difficulty in the administration of the division *s 
activities has been the imcertainty involved in the future of the program. 
This has been due to (1) an uncertainty on the part of the center admin- 
istration and the teachers involved in the program as to whether funding 
would be continued in subsequent years, and (2) the arrangement for de- 
termining allocation of funds within the center. 

Several teachers indicated during interviews that they did not know 
whether they would coiilnue programmed instruction because they had heard 
that the center and/or the programmed instruction division would not be 
funded during the subsequent school year. Because of the rincertainty as 
to the availability of support, the teachers were reluctant to plan to use 
materials that might not be available. 

Consultants. Those interviewed felt that the consultants had given 
excellent service during the planning phases of the project. However, 
several expressed a need to have the consultants visit the centers more 
frequently now that the project is undervray. 

Workshops and conferences. All of the persons interviewed felt that 
the two conferences this year were interesting and worthwhile. In spite 
of the bad weather conditions, both conferences were well attended. Many 
teachers stated that they would prefer some type of workshop activity for 
future conferences, and some felt that it would be wise for teachers using 
the same programs to meet together to discuss problems and ways to better 
utilize the materials. Several teachers indicated that they would be in- 
terested in ta3dng a graduate course in programmed instruction if one were 
offered by Indiana State University. 

Programmed Instruction Demonstration Centers 

Carlisle Slementary and Junior High School. The programmed learning 




activities at Carlisle have received enthusiastic endorsements from the 
school principds, the teachers, and the reading specialist. The princi- 
pal focus of the programmed learning activities has been to assist in the 
school* s all-out attack on reading problems. Programmed learn:* og has con- 
tributed to in 5 >rovement of the reading ability of students at the school 
with most classes reading above their grade level. ISven kindergarten 
children have used programmed reading materials and many have learned to 
read. 

Seventy-eight percent of the school* s students have participated in 
programmed learning e3q)eriences . A special room has been provided for the 
teaching machines. It is carefiilly supervised by the programmed instruc- 
tion technician. Careful records are maintained by the technician and de- 
tailed records are maintained by the school principal. This pto g ^ mk has 
been reported in several articles in local newspapers, open houses have 
been held at the center, and two special meetings devoted to programmed 
instruction have been held by the parent-teacher organization. The Car- 
lisle center has been visited by teachers from several school districts 
and visitors are cordially received. 

Sullivan Junior High and High School. In terms of diversity of ac- 
tivities, the Sullivan Center is noteworthy, since programmed instruction 
is being used there in most subject matter areas. There is a well-equipped, 
carpeted, siqpervised room for the teaching machines and these machines are 
constantly in use by students. A large percentage of the teachers in the 
school use programmed materials and most students at Sullivan have received 
programmed instruction. Open houses have been held at the center and par- 
ents are aware of the purpose of programmed instruction. One serious dif- 
ficulty in the Sullivan Center is that few records are maintained to measure 



student progress and little testing is done to determine how well students 
learn by programmed materials. 

Visiting arrangements are unconplicated at Sullivan and the visitor* s 
register indicates that one hundred persons visited the center between 
November and April 1968. 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. Because of a severe space prob- 
lem, Woodrow Wilson has not been able to devote a room to programmed 
learning activities. The programmed reading materials are used in the 
school cafeteria by a team of reading i^ecialists in an atten 5 >t to reduce 
the number of students in the school (approximately one-third of the en- 
tering seventh grade) who read below grade level. The principal of the 
school stated that most of the parents are largely unaware of the program- 
med learning activities their children participate in since these activi- 
ties are largely supplemental to regular classroom activities. 

In addition to the reading program, a few teachers use programmed 
instruction in their classrooms. The teaching machines are stored in a 
classroom and consequently are used by only one teacher. As a result, 
the teaching machines are in use only part of the school day. The school 
administration at Woodrow Wilson feels that it is inappropriate to use 
the technician to supeivise students studying programmed materials. How- 
ever, several teachers at Woodrow Wilson expressed an opinion that they 
felt it would be acceptable to them to have the technician supervise groups 
of students studying programmed materials. 

Garfield High School. The Garfield Center has been able to utilize 
programmed instruction in several areas. The Garfield center is parti- 
cularly enthusiastic about the Autotutor iSnglish programs and the Craig 
Readers . A room has been made available for students to study programmed 



materials and it is staffed by the technician and student help. The 
administration and the teachers are enthusiastic about the program and 
its future activities. Some have e:^ressed the need for a portable lal> 
oratory arrangement, so that they can take teaching machines into classrooms. 

Davis Park Elementary School. Davis Park also has a q>ace problem. 

The Davis Park School has not had many visitors, and visitors may be reluc- 
tant to observe programmed instruction activities in the classroom. There 
is no special room for programmed instruction activities. The primary use 
of programmed materials at Davis Park is in reading and the reading pro- 
gram at Davis Park is showing good results. Several teachers use program- 
med materials in the classroom. All teaching machines are located in one 
classroom which makes it difficult for teachers other than the teacher of 
that classroom to use the machines. The technician at Davis Park is util- 
ized as a teacher-aide and participates in manji^ phases of the school ac- 
tivities. Forty-five percent of the students in the school have partici- 
pated in classes utilizing the center’s materials. 

Programs 

Sullivan Associates Reading Materials. The Sullivan materials are 
essentially phonics. Teachers using the programs felt these materials 
were good for below-average students, but too elementary for above'-average 
students. The materials have been used in kindergarten classrooms at Car- 
lisle with apparent success and many teachers feel that using the materials 
also helps students who have gelling problems. Some teachers indicated 
that the materials should contain more work on vowels. The materials are 
being used by junior high school students, but the material is geared to 
the interest of elementary students. 

Table 1 shows the results of the reading program at Carlisle Elemen- 



tary School. 
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Table 1 

Reading Ability and Grade Level of Students 
Using Sullivan Reading J^aterials as a 
Part of their P.eading Programs 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


it 


Grade Level 


1.75 


2.75 


3.75 


It. 75 


Mean Reading Grade Level 


2.5 


3.55 


It. 85 


5.51 



The first grade class was reading at an average grade level of 2.5* 

The second grade class read at an average grade level of 3.55^ the third 
grade class at an average level of it.85, and the fourth grade class at an 
average level of 5*5l* 

Welch Autotutor* The English teachers indicated that they felt the 
Autotutor programs were excellent, but the mathematics teachers at Garfield 
felt that the mathematics program was 90^ verbal material and thus not ade- 
quate to proved the quantitative material their students needed* One teacher 
con5>lained that the slant of the machine was too high for people with glas- 
ses to read the messages on the Autotutor screen. The Autotutors are rather 
fragile, and maintenance has been a problem. A better testing program is 
needed to acconpany the instruction material. 

Harcourt Brace and World English 2600 and Jihiglish 3200. These materials 
seem to work best as enrichment exercises for students who are average in 
ability. Several teachers reported that the materials did not produce sat- 
isfactory results with low level students. These programs a.re unusual in 
that they were not recommended for uses as remedial or enrichment exercises. 

In an attitude survey conducted by a teacher at Garfield, only one 
student in two classes totaling 1;6 students felt that the 2600 materials 
had nob helped them. However, several students at Sullivan expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the English 3200 materials. 
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Data Processing* Only one teacher used these materials^ but he felt 
that these materials, designed for industry, were very good for his in- 
structional needs. He indicated that thejr would be better utilized when 
combined with other instruction than when used alone. 

Craig Reader. There was general satisfaction with the reading mat- 
erials and the program provided with the Craig Readers. Many students 
made significant gains in both reading coiiprehension. ^ and reading speed. 

Most students indicated that they were quite favorably iiiqpressed by their 
progress. Students using Craig readers averaged a reading ^eed gain of 
180 words per minute when paced by the reader and an average gain of li;0 
words per minute when they were not paced. 

SRa Power Builder Reading Materials. These materials were felt to 
be best for increasing residing speed and coitprehension, rather than as a 
remedial reading technique. In many cases, teachers combined these mater- 
ials with the Sullivan materials to create a more effective reading program. 
At Davis Park, two teachers reported mean gains in reading con5>rehension of 
1.3 years during a period of 9 months instruction. 

Temac Calculus. The teacher using the Temac Calculus program felt 
that the materials provided a valuable siapp lament but also e:q)ressed an 
opinion that the program left little work for the student to do and that 
nothing was left for student investigation. 

Units Served 

Administration. All of the principals interviewed spoke well of the 
center’s activities, but enphasized that it would not be possible to con- 
tinue the prograra without the aid of the paraprofessional technicians. 

They further indicated that it would be unlikely that their school districts 
would be able to furnish funds to pay the salaries of the technicians. 
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Parents* The parents interviewed at conferences or parent-teacher 
meetings either approved of the program or knew little of it. In the 
Terre Haute schools, (Garfield, Woodrow Wilson, and Davis Park) it is 
possible that more needs to be done to inform the public of the activities* 

Students. The results of a questionnaire administered to a random 
sample of students who received programmed instruction indicated students 
were generally pleased with their programmed instruction e:q)erience. In 
addition to the bipolar Idkert-scale questions, a space was also provided 
for free comments. Students also indicated generally favorable reactions 
to programmed instruction in the free comment section. 

Staff. Throughout the evaluation interviews, it was evident that 
perhaps the greatest difficulty in the center operation was the determi- 
nation cf the roles of the paraprofessional technicians in the center ac- 
tivities. X’Jhile most teachers and administrators indicated that they 
”couldn*t get along without their aides," there were several instances of 
serious role conflicts between technicians and teachers or school secre- 
taries. Some teachers felt the technicians were doing their work (teaching)* 
In some instances, technicians were asked to do school clerical work not 
related to center activities. 

There was agreement among all teachers and students interviewed that 
the technicians could supervise students, but some principals did not feel 
that it was appropriate to have technicians supervise instruction. 

A thorough education of teachers, administrators, and technicians is 

necessary in order that these misunderstandings do not recur. 

♦ 

Visitors . Although there were several visitors to the Sullivan and 
Carlisle centers, visitation to the Terre Haute Schools were infrequent. 

In the Davis Park and Woodrow Wilson schools, the lack of a special room 
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for programmed instraction made visitation more difficult than it would 
have been had the special room been available* 

Teachers* The reactions of teachers to the various programs is 
reported in previous paragraphs of this evaluation* l^ny teachers ex- 
pressed a desire to learn more about the principals and theory of pro- 
grammed instruction through workshops and university graduate classes* 

They especially would like to know more about new developments in teaching 
machines and to learn about programs in their fields* 

Recommendations * 

1* Testing and records* A program of pretests and posttests shoTild 
be initiated to measure student progress and to evaluate programmed mat- 
erials* These tests should be, where possible, standard achievement tests 
in order that student progress can be coirpared against national norms* The 
measurement and evaluation division of the ^fVSilC can provide valuable as- 
sistance in establishing a testing program* detailed records of student 
progress through the programs and test scores should be maintained by the 
technician* 

2. Technicians* The role of the paraprofessional technicians needs 
to be defined and communicated to teachers, administrators, and the tech- 
nicians themselves* The role of the technician should not be teaching, 
nor should it be that of an additional school secretary or teacher aid* 
The technician should supervise activities of students receiving program- 
med instruction, maintain detailed records of student progress, and sche- 
dule and coordinate the use of the center facilities* 

3* Conferences* Future conferences shoiild be conducted as workshops 
rather than as lectures* Those conducting the conferences should be edu- 
cators, rather than sales persons* The teachers need to be informed 
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concerning principles and new developments in programmed learning and 
instructional technology, A course in programmed learning should be of- 
fered to the teachers involved in the center programs, 

I;, Beplacement of materials. Part of the budget should be earmarked 
for purchase of replacement materials and repair of machinery. These funds 
should be expended only when the need arises and materials should be re- 
placed proiiptly as they are needed, 

5, Consultants, The principals at the center schools recommended, 
that the consultants should visit each center a minimum oir once per semes- 
ter to confer viith teachers and to make recoriimendations for iu5>roving the 
program, 

6, I^achine utilization. In order to provide effective utilization 
of teaching machines, a separate area should be provided. The operation 
of the machines can be siqpervised by the technician. If this is not pos- 
sible, a mobile laboratory should be provided to move a group of the 
machines from one classroom to another, A special purpose room would not 
only provide more flexible use of the maxhines, but would also make visi- 
tation more convenient. 




PUPIL EERSOSNEL nEMONSTRATI(»I DIVISION 



Deacription* The purpose of this di'vision has been to establish 
foxir demonstration papil personnel programs at foiir high schools in the 
area served by the Wabash Valley Suppleiaentary Educational Center. The 
centers have been established to offer three basic services to all of the 
school systems involved: 

First, they serve as demonstration centers, enabling guidance ifDrkers 
and other school personnel to observe the development and operation of four 
fully functioning secondary guidance programs; 

Second, the centers provide the nucleus for intensive in-service train- 
ing programs for school personnel in the area served; and 

Third, the leaders of the project provide consultation f^ervices to all 
schools requesting the service. 

The demonstration centers have been established at Clinton High School 
of the South Vennillion Comnunity School Corporation, Greencastle High School 
of the Greencastle Community Schools, Sullivan High School of the Soutfanest 
Sullivan County Comnunity School Corporation, and West Vigo High School of 
the Vigo County School Corporation. These high schools are of representa- 
tive siee (570-850) and are geograiMcally distributed throughout the eight- 
county area. Each school had a basic gu id a n ce program in operation prior to 
the start of this project and therefore provided a foundation to build upon. 
In addition each of the four hi^ schools expressed a uillingiiess to serve 
as a demonstration center. 

A survey taken in 1966 as part of the planning grant activities identi- 
fied the foUouing seven needs in the guidance area as most pressing: 
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!• need for a con^rehensive individual inventory and pupil s^praisal 
system from k to 12; 

2. need for con^lete counseling services^ offering help to students 
who are faced with making educational^ vocational^ and personal- 
social decisions; 

3* need for an effective system for disseminating valid infoimation 
of all types, e,g»« vocational, educational, personal and social 
development, military obligations, etc. to students and their 
parents; 

need for school psychological services; 

need for increased faculty participation in the work of the guid- 
ance program; 

6. need for greater coordination and cooperation among the several 
community agencies in their work with young people and their fam- 
ilies; and 

7. need for community surveys and i^search programs designed to pro- 
vide infoimation which might be of help in improving the guidance 
program, and ultimately, the total school program. 



The original proposal set up ten minimum services to be established 

at each demonstration center: 

!• individual inventory and pupil appraisal system, 

2* testing program, 

3* career planning service, 
k* counseling services, 

5* groip guidance activities, 

Sm better articulation with elementary and junior high schools, 

7* school psychological services, 

6* in-service training programs, 

9m survey and research programs, and 
10* community agency coordination. 

The areas of new activities to be stressed at the demonstration cen- 
ters were identified in the project proposal as: 

!• more conprehensive infoimational services, 

2* counseling with parents, 

3« more time for counseling by counselors, 
km increased attention to personal-social problems, 

5* increased attention to non-college bound students and to drop- 
outs, and 

6. the use of test scoring and test analysis services. 

During the first year of operation ( 1966 - 67 ) the establishment of the 




four centers as demonstration guidance programs was undertaken with the 
major enphasis placed upon the development of the career information 
(educational and occupational) services* 

Activities that were carried out by the di.vision during the first 
year and continued during the second year (1967-68) are: 

1* The preparation of various materials - 

a. guidance newsletters 

b. bulletin board displays concentrating on occipation choice 

c. short one-page descriptions of various jobs-* -w called occupa- 
tional fliers - to be given to individual students 

d. lists of films, filmstrips, and other materials available for 
use at little or no charge, 

2, The purchase and distribution of several items of equipment for 
the four centers - 

a, audio-fllrftstrip projectors 

b, sound filmstrips dealing with occipational choice 

c, bulletin boards 

d, literature racks 

e, professional reference books 

f , SRA Occupational Holes Kit 

g, Chronicle College View-Deck 

h, Institute of Research Career Monograph sets and 

i, the sponsoring of several in="service training workshops. 

Recognizing that it would be very difficult, if not iipossible, to 
work on all ten minimum service areas at each demonstration center sim- 
ultaneously, special areas of concemi were identified for each demonstra- 
tion center during the summer of 196? in consultation with the admini- 
strators and counselors of the schools involved, Each center continued 



to work in the area of information dissemination (both occipational and 
educational) as well as having a fecial project area during the 1967-68 



year. The special project area of each center is given below: 



Clinton 



Greencastle 



organization of work-e:5g>erience program to increase 
the holding power of the high school, 

intensified student counseling to identify potential 
problem areas along with a planned program of con- 
ferences with the parents of all freshman and sopho- 
more students, 



SulUvan - a district-^de (K*I2) study of the pupil appraisal 

systen in order to develop a neir pupil record system 
(cimulative record system) 

Vest Vigo - group counseling idth the emphasis on orientation to 

hi^ school and educational and occupational pOLanning 
hy a system of guidance classes for freshman students 

The selection of the organisation of a nork-experience program as the 
special project area for the Clinton demonstration center i#as made jointly 
hy the WSEC staffs ISU consultants^ and the administrative staff of the 
South Vermillion Community School Corporation and Clinton High School. The 
selection of this project was influenced hy the lack of a vocational curriculum 
at Clinton High School even though well over one-^alf of its graduates do not 
go on to college. 

The model used for the work-esqperience program was a similar program de- 
veloped hy the J. I. Case Company in Racine, Wisconsin. This program utiliz- 
ed work-experience for high school credit as a means to introduce the student 
to the world of work and to increase the holding power of the high school. 

Ths student has no specific related class work while he is participating in 
the program although he carries three noxmal classesi supervision for the 
program is provided hy both the school and the "big brother" frcmi the participat- 
ing industry. 

The intensified counseling project for Greencastle High School was identif- 
ied in the same manner as the special projects for the other three demonstra^ 
tion centers. Since Greencastle High School was shifting from a three-year 
to a four-year high school for 1967—68, there would be two new classes in the 
high school (over one-half of the student body); therefore the need for effec- 
tive orientation and educational planning would be great. Moreover, in the r 
past counselors had not scheduled interviews with each student. 
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The special project then was to have the counselors schedule inter- 
views with each >'th and 10th grade pupil to be followed with a conference 
with the parents of these students* Prior to the parent conference each 
teacher who had the child in class was to be asked to fill out a short 
questionnaire indicating his success in class both in achievement and ad- 
justment* The results of the questionnaire and the child's grades in 
school were used by the counselor to semi-st3?ucture the parent conference* 
Time was to be provided for the parent conferences to be held during the 
evening hours and on Saturday* 

The special project for the Sullivan High School of the Southwest 
Sullivan County School Corporation was to be the reappraisal of its pupil 
inventory and cumulative record system for grades K-12* A system wide 
committee to be appointed by the superintendent was to conduct this re- 
appraisal with the goal being the development of a revised or new recoxdl 
system* The committee was to be representative of all grade levels and 
bidldings in the coiporation* 

The group guidance project for West Vigo High School was selected by 
the WVSiSC staff, ISU consultants, and the West Vigo High School admini- 
strative staff to fill a felt need at the high school; Freshman boys 
and girls would meet separately for the guidance class, during the semes- 
ter that they were not enrolled in physical education* The instructors 
for these guidance cl \sses were to develop a syllabus for the course with 
the assistance of the supplementary materials provided by the WVSEC* The 
suggested areas to be covered in the course were orientation to school, ed- 
ucational planning, vocational planning, and personal-social problems* 

A follow-up survey instrument was prepared under the direction of the 
division during the summer of 196? by the participating school counselors* 
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' This instrument has been used by several of the demonstration centers 

in order to refine it so that it may be made available for general use 
by the schools in the eight county area. Hopefully the use of this in- 
strument will yield results which will be of assistance in strenthening 
the guidance departments and curriculums of the schools. 

Three of the four demonstration centers have secretaries enployed 
in the guidance office who are paid by the I'iFVS^C. The employment of the 
secretaries was provided so that the counselors could be freed from rou- 
tine clerical work in order to devote more time to their counseling duties 
and to work on the special project areas in conjunction with the WVSEC. 

The fourth demonstration center indicated that additional secretarial help 
was not needed. 

A display showing the activities of the >JVSSC Pupil Personnel Demon- 
* stration Division was set up at the annual convention of the Indiana Per- 

sonnel and Guidance Association held at French Lick during February, 1968. 

Interested people from the schools of the WVSEC area have been invited 
and encouraged to visit any or all of the demonstration centers. In addi- 
tion periodic conferences and workshops have been held for all the coun- 
selors in the eight county area. 

Meetings of the Guidance Directors of the four demonstration centers 
were held throughout the year as well as numerous visits to these centers 
by the division director, evaluator, and consultants. 

A large part of an in-seivice workshop held on the canpus of Indiana 
State University during May of 1968 was devoted to an explanation of the 
Katherine Hamilton Area Mental Health Center by the people planning the 
program for this center. The area mental health center is to be built 
adjacent to Union Hospital in Terre Haute and will serve approximately 
the same area served by the WVSEC. 

o 
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An examination of the activities carried on by the demonstration 
centers indicates that most of the seven needs identified in the 1966 
planning grant survey have been at least partially fulfilled* Increased 
and continued effort will be made to meet these needs (objectives) through- 
out the remainder of the project period* 

Evaluation 

Clinton High School Project* During the summer of 196? a meeting 
of the South Vermillion Comiminity School Corporation officials and WVSEC 
staff and consultants identified a special project area for the Clinton 
High School demonstration center* It was decided to develop a work-exper- 
ience program to increase the holding power of the high school since no 
vocational program is offered at Clinton High School even though the ma- 
jority of its students do not go to college* 

The work-experience program to be developed at Clinton High School 
was patterned after the J* I* Case Con 9 )any program at Racine, Wisconsin* 

In October of 196?, Richard Newport, Superintendent of the South Veimil- 
lion Community School Corporation; Paul Holbert, Principal of Clinton 
High School; Dorothy Schelsky, Guidance Director of Clinton High Scnool; 
and Richard Schelsky, Director of WV5EC Pupil Personnel Demonstration 
Division, met with Leo Chapman, Manager of Industrial Relations for the 
Terre Haute plant of the J* I* Case Corpany. Mr* Chapman explained the 
Case work-experience program showed a film on the program, and answered 
questions concerning the program* Additional information and sample 
foims (application, rating, grade reports, letter to parents, etc*) were 
obtained from the Racine, Wisconsin public schools and the home office of 
the J* I* Case Conpany* 

During the late fall of 1967 the personnel of the South Vermillion 
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School Corporation prepared their proposal for their work-experience 
program to present to the Department of Public Instruction of the state 
of Indiana. In December of 196? Mr. Newport, lyir. Holbert, and Mrs. 
Schelsky went to Indianapolis to present their proposal to the Department 
of Public Instruction. They were cordially received and told that the 
proposed work-experience program would have to be studied by the stafis 
of the vocational and curriculum departments. 

After a long period during which no word was received from Indiana- 
polis, Dr. Carr of the Department of Public Instruction agreed to come 
to Clinton to further discuss the proposed work-experience program. 

During April of 1968 Dr. Carr and Mr. Vietti of the Department of Public 
Instruction met with Mr. Newport, Mr. Holbert, Mrs. Schelsky, and Mr. 
Schelsky at Clinton High School. Dr. Carr indicated that although he was 
reluctant to give a definite negative answer to the proposal, he felt 
that the objectives of the work-e:iqperience program could be met by fol- 
lowing the state vocational plan and that this would be desirable.- 
Superintendent Ne^jport indicated that he and his school board were wil- 
ling to do this if sufficient funds and adequate staff could be found. 

Dr. Carr stated that a new request for approval of the proposed work- 
e 3 Q)erience program should be made if it became impossible for 'the South 
Vermillion Community School Corporation to iraplement the approved state 
vocational plan. 

At this time the South Vermillion Community School Corporation is 
attenpting to secure the necessary staff and funding to set up a voca- 
tional program along the lines of the approved state plan. 

If one takes as the over-all objective of this special project to 
be the inclusion of a vocational course of study in the Clinton High 
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School c-urriculurti, it can be said that the objective seems to be in the 
process of being met. However, if one takes as the objective the organ- 
ization of a work-experience program patterned after the J. I, Case pro- 
gram, it appears that the objective has not and will not be met. 

By tailing the broad view of the objective of this special project, 
it can be fairly said that the project has been of value since a high 
school ••vTith a high percentage of its students not going on to college 
has decided to add a vocational course of study to its curriculum# Al- 
though the addition of vocational courses to a high school curriculum 
could hardly be called innovative, the value of such courses would pro- 
bably not be questioned by anyone. 

It is recommended that continued efforts be made to provide voca- 
tional training opportunities especially for youth who will not continue 
their formal education beyond high school. It is further recommended 
that the staff initiate a new project in a different area, based upon 
consideration of the most pressing needs of the students. 

Greencastle High School Project. The parent- counselor conference 
project at Greencastle High School was evaluated through a form filled 
out by parents immediately following their conference, or by T nailing in 
a similar form several weeks after their conference. In addition, in- 
formal discussions with the counseling staff weie helpful in gaining in- 
sights into the problems and processes involved in the project. 

Examination of the data reported by the parents showed that fathers 
had filled out only 23 per cent as many of the evaluation forms as had 
the mothers, with the predominant pattern for the conferences being for 
the mother to attend without the father. Item 8 of the evaluation form 
revealed that most parents responding made favorable comments about 
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conference scheduling or made no comment at all. Howeyer^ a sufficient nuoiber 
made comments about nl^t meetings for it seem reasonable to predict that more 
fathers j as well as working mothers^ would attend conferences held at night. 
Ninety-four per cent of the responses regarding the length of the conferences 
were in the "about right” category, with 4^ and 2 % indicating that conferences 
were too short and too long, respectively. Apparently, there was general satis- 
faction with the length of the conferences. Forty-one per cent of the respon- 
ses recommended ptoentsTCpahselor icoxiferences be held twice a year, and 
recoanended that they ^ held once each year. Only 2 % reconm^lded that th^ 
not bc'^held at all. These results represent strong support for continuation of 
the conferences, at least by those parents who attended them. 

The helpfulness of the conferences to the parents in understanding several 
areas related to their children are shown in Tables 1 and 2. One hundred re- 
spondents were obtained from the 184 conferences held. Seventy-six per cent 
of the families contacted took pait in the conferences. Althou^ a detailed 
discussion will not be undertatken here, it can be seen that moot of the respon- 
ses indicated that the conferences were seen as "quite helpful" or "very helpful.” 
Although not shown in the tables, parents of ninth-graders were more favorable 
in their evaluations than were parents of tenth-graders. 

The following conclusions regarding the Greencastle project were drawn: 

1. That the project has been viewed hy the parents ais generally 
helpful and desirable 

2. The staff felt that the project was successful and contributed 
to their growth as counselors 

3. The project has been successful in contributing to the goal 

of counseling with parents, as stated in the projects proposal 
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TABLE 1 



PARENTS* EVALUATIONS OF HELPFULNESS 0? PARENT-COUNSELOR CONFERENCES 

(tfy parents of boys) 

IN55 



Statement Ratings (per cents)*"’ 



Omitted 0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


In understanding your child’s 
progress in school work 


4 


4 


5 


9 


31 


47 


In understanding your child's 
ability 


4 


4 


4 


11 


25 


53 


In understanding your child's 
study habits 


7 


9 


9 


18 


29 


27 


In the area of your child's 
career planning 


7 


4 


4 


20 


20 


45 


In planning for education 
beyond high school 


9 


2 


5 


22 


11 


51 


In understanding your child's 
personal or social adjustment 


9 


7 


4 


15 


22 


44 


In other areas 


84 


- 


- 


- 


2 


15 


as a whole (overall evaluation) 


7 


2 


4 


7 


15 


65 



*KEY: 0=^iot covered 

l=of little or no help 
2=somewhat helpful 
3=quite helpful 
4=very helpful 
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TABLE 2 

PARENTS » EVALUATIONS OF HELPFUDIESS OF PARENT-COUNSELOR CONFERENCES 

(by parents of girls) 

N=46 



Statement Ratings (per cents)* 



Omitted 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


V. 

In understanding your child *s 
progress in school work 


- 


2 


2 


24 


41 


30 


In understanding your child's 
ability 


- 


- 


4 


20 


48 


28 


In understanding your child's 
study habits 


2 


13 


9 


28 


35 


13 


In the area of your child's 
career planning 


2 


7 


4 


24 


22 


a 


In planning for education 
beyond high school 


U 


13 


7 


15 


24 


37 


In understanding your child's 
personal or social adjustment 


2 


13 


4 


26 


28 


26 


In other areas 


91 


- 


2 


- 


4 


2 


as a whole (overall evaluation) 


— 




2 


15 


35 


48 



*KEI : 0=not covered 

l=of little or no help 
2=somewhat helpful 
3=quite helpful 
4=very helpful 
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for the 1967-68 year, and the goal of career planning services 
as stated in the original proposals 

k* although less directly related to the project, the follcT^Jing 
needs mentioned in the proposal for the 1967-68 year were also 
served: more conprehensive informational services s increased 
attention to non-college bound students and to (potential) 
dropouts* 

It is recommended: 

1. that the parent- counselor conferences he continued, whether or 
not supported by the Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational 
Center. Greater utilization of evening hours for conferences 
is a recommended change for the purpose of getting more fathers 
and worldng mothers to participate, 

2. that an attenpt be made to have counselors and other personnel 
from schools who might be interested in planning similar pro- 
jects consult with the Greencastle staff to utilize its “demon- 
stration center” potentialities. This demonstration potential, 
h as not been utilized to an appreciable extent except through 
called meetings, 

3. that future scheduling of conferences be initiated earlier in 
the school year, be limited to fei^ier conferences per day, and 
exrfcend into the summer, especially for parents not seen during 
the school year, as suggested by the counseling staff, 

U. that efforts be made to better acquaint both other school per- 
sonnel and the community at large with the nature and irportance 
of the parent-counselor conferences, as suggested by the coun- 
seling staff, and 

5, that the effectiveness of the conferences be evaluated continu- 
ally by the counseling staff, formally and infoiroally, so as to 
provide the optimal service to the students and to the community. 

Sullivan High School Project. The project undertaken by Sullivan 
High School was the construction of a new curaulative record system. The 
final record had not been printed so evaluation of the final product was 
not possible. 

Evaluation was carried out by examining the tentative forms upon 
which the final record would be based, and by discussing the process of 
devising the form with the personnel concerned. 

A large’ number of sample materials were obtained from school systems 
throughout the country in order to consider a great variety of formats. 
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'( The results of the evaluation included the finding that the project 

was not completed lay the end of the school yeari this makes evaluation 
less meaningful* However^ the form will he completed during the summer^ 
thus making utilization in some grades possible for the next school year* 

The record will consist of a folder into which fit a series of cards 
mth identificction tabs on thein^ thus making it possible for the user or 
person entering information to locate and work with only that card needed* 
Information has been so arranged on the cards that requests for informa- 
tion from colleges and from other sources can be fulfilled by reproducing 
only one or two surfaces* For exanple^ all high school grades will be on 
one side of a card* 

The planning of the record was carried <^t through consultation of 

the Quidance Director with school principals^ teachers^ secretaries^ and 

i 

the school nurse* Teachers were involved only to a limited degree* 

The following conclusions were drawn regarding the Sullivan High 
School projects 

1* the cumulative record tentatively devised seems to meet the needs 
of various school personnel^ including counselors 5 teachers, 
health personnel, and administrators, and clerical personnel 
in carrying out their duties involving records in an effective 
manner* 

2* the goal pertaining to the individual inventory and ptpil ap- 
P'^sal set forth in the original proposal has been met more 
adequately as a result of the project* 

3« greater involvement on the part of teachers might have been 
helpful in devising the record, as well as in obtaining a 
better understanding of the Individual Inventory service by 
the teachers* 

It is recommended that a new project be undertaken by Sullivan High 

School, since the objective has been essentially attained* It is fuarther 

{I 

• recommended that every effort be made to capitalize on the demonstration 

values inherent in the project, not only in terms of the final product 
but also in terms of the process of devising the record system* 







West Vigo High School Project* The project undertaken at West Vigo 
High School -was that of organizing a series of guidance classes for all 
ninth grade students* Since ninth-grade students were new to the school, 
an orientation function was undertaken, especially for students enrolled 
in the one-semester course during the first semester* Topics selected 
were those expectd to be of interest and value to the students* Ihe 
exact coverage vas determined in part by student interest* The areas 
rated in the evaluation fom coincided closely with the proposed curriculum* 

The method of evaluation employed was that of having each student 
participating in the first semester program fill out the evaluation form 
near the end of the second semester, giving his estimation of the useful- 
ness to him of various topics covered in the course* It was eiqpected that 
a somewhat more realistic viewpoint toward usefulness would be elicited 
after direct involvement in the course was terminated and after mastery 
of material could be e^^ected to have decreased in relative importance 
compared with applications* 

Tables 3 3>nd i; show percentages of boys and girls Indicating varying 
degrees of helpfulness of the guidance classes in several areas. For 
both boys and girls the most apparent trend appears to be that all three 
of the top ratings— somewhat helpful, (piite helpful, and very helpful— 
were used extensively* It is generally agreed that early adolescence is 
a period of time in which there is difficulty in a number of areas and 
that pressures for changes in the self-concept are great* In the light 
of these facts, as well as recognition that adjustment is a dynamic pro- 
cess, it nonetheless appears desirable that continued efforts be made to 
revise the content and classroom dynamics so as to assist the students to 
the greatest possible degree* A number of both boys and girls commented 



TABLE 3 

AN EVALUATION OF THE HELPFULNESS OF A GUIDANCE CLASS BY THIRTY-EIGHT 
NINTH-GRADE BOYS AT NEST VIGO HICHI SCHOOL 



Area 




Rating 


(per cents 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Orientation to school 


3 


21 


39 


24 


13 


Study habits and methods 


- 


16 


45 


32 


8 


Wise use of time 


- 


11 


24 


45 


21 


Understanding your emotions 


- 


24 


32 


32 


13 


Smoking and drinking 


- 


8 


18 


34 


39 


How to act in social situations 


- 


3 


29 


39 


29 


Grooming and dress 


- 


3 


34 


47 


16 


Courtesy 


- 


11 


42 


34 


13 


Boy-girl relationships 


- 


5 


11 


32 


53 


Vocational exploration and choice 


5 


8 


39 


24 


24 


^'«^In other areas 


3 


- 


- 


3 


26 


As a whole (overall evaluation) 


- 


- 


11 


45 


45 



*KEY: See key on Table 1 

Omitted response 



TABLE 4 



AN E7ALQATI0N OF THE HELPFULNESS OF A GUIDANCE CLASS BT FIFTY-TWO 
NINTH-GRADE GIRLS AT VffiST VIGO HIGH SCHOOL 

Area Rating (per cents)* 





0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Orientation to school 


4 


- 


40 


44 


12 


Study habits and methods 


- 


6 


13 


44 


37 


Wise use of time 


- 


4 


25 


35 


37 


Understanding your emotions 


15 


4 


35 


31 


15 


Smoking and drinking 


37 


10 


13 


13 


27 


How to act in social situations 


6 


2 


12 


50 


31 


Grooming and dress 


4 


2 


12 


35 


48 


Courtesy 


2 


4 


21 


38 


35 


Boy-girl relationships 


8 


13 


21 


33 


25 


Vocational exploration and choice 


4 


10 


21. 


37 


29 


**In other areas 


- 


- 


4 


4 


23 


*J^As a \diole (overall evaluation) 


2 


6 


6 


37 


38 



*KEI; Set key on Table 1 
^^ 69 % Omitted response 
Omitted response 
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that inor6 tlni 0 should be i^ent in the areas ox bojr— girl relationships 
and understanding one’s emotions. This suggests the need not only for 
the consideration of spending more time in these areas but also the need 
for continuing feedback regarding the helpfulness and meaningfulness of 
discussions in these areas. 

It was concluded that many of these ninth-graders were aware of 
areas in which their guidance class had been of limited help and in which 
their needs were unraet or only partially net. It is conjectured in this 
regard that lor soiae individuals, the guidance class may have been help- 
ful in certain areas, while also producing an increased awareness of 
needs, thereby producing a cancellation of effects, as measured by ratings. 

The overall evaluation of helpfulness was much higher than the evalu- 
ation of most of the specific areas, indicating a favorable reaction of 
the students toward the course. 

It was concluded that the West Vigo High School project has met to 
an appreciable degree the need stated in the original proposal for group 
guxdance services. In addition, theire have been contributions toward the 
following areas stressed in the proposal for the I967-68 year: more com- 
prehensive informational services; and increased attention to non-college 
bound students and to (potential) dropouts. 

The following recommendations are made regarding the West Vigo High 
School project: 

1. that the guidance classes be continued nest year, whether or not 
supported by the WVSEC. 

2. that consideration be given to include elsewhere in the curriculum 
’’problems— oriented” content, either as separate courses, or in 
connection with currently offered courses. 

3* that eve^ effort be made to provide and make the students aware 
of individual counseling services and other guidance services, 
e.g., occupational information. 

o 
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U* that personnel in other schools be encouraged to utilize the 
demonstration potential of the project* 

Summary 

The three basic services to be provided by the demonstration centers 
have only been partially established^ and therefore these goals of the 
Pupil Personnel Demonstration Division have not been met* 

The first service - that of enabling guidance workers and other school 
personnel to observe the development and operation of four fully functioning 
secondary guidance programs - has not been coiupletely provided since only 
certain of the original ten minimum service areas have been developed at 
each of the four demonstration centers. All four centers have increased 
and strengthened their activities in the career planning service area, the 
survey and research program area, the counseling services area, and the 
testing program area through the WVSEC Measurement and Evaluation Division* 
In addition the Sullivan center has emphasized the development of the in- 
dividual inventory and pupil appraisal system service area^ the West Vigo 
center has enqphasized the group guidance activities service areaj the 
Greencastle center has emphasized to larger extent than the other centers 
the counseling services area; and the Clinton center has enphasized devel- 
oping the school curriculum to meet the needs of the students* 

It should be pointed out that all counselors, deans, principals, super- 
intendents, and other school personnel have been invited to visit the de- 
monstration centers at their convenience throughout the 1968-69 school year 
and that the month of April in particular was stressed to be a period of 
time set aside for visitations to the demonstration centers* However very 
few schools took advantage of the opportunity to visit the demonstration 
centers* 

The second seivice - that of providing the nucleus for intensive in 
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service training programs for school personnel in the surrounding area— also 
has only been partially utilized. Some area meetings and workshops have been 
held, but an intensive program has not yet been established. 

The third service — that of the leaders of the project(s) providing con- 
sultation services to all schools requesting the service — ^has been made avail- 
able. H'wever few schools have requested this service which may be due to 
the lack of knowledge that it is available or to the inability of the schools 
to recognize its value to their guidance programs or to the fact that the 
schools see no need for outside consultant help for their guidance departments. 

An examination of the list of seven most pressing needs in the guidance 
area identified in the 1966 survey shows that several of the need areas have 
been at least partially fulfilled (l. need for a comprehensive individual 
inventory and pupil appraisal system from K to 12; 2. need for complete coun- 
seling services offering help to students who are faced with making educa- 
tional. vocational, and personal-social decisions; 3. need for an effective 
system for disseminating valid information of all types, e.g. , vocational, 
educational, personal and social development, military obligations, etc., 
to students and their parents; and 4. need for community surveys and research 
pr:) grams designed to provide information which might be of help in improving 
the guidance program and ultimately, the total school program). 

Meeting the need for school psychological services has been held in 
abeyance until the Katherine Hamilton Area Mental Health Center is constructed 
and begins operation since the individual schools are of insufficient size to 
support this service individually and competent trained personnel are extremely 
difficult t ' employ. Meeting the need for greater coordination among the sev- 
eral community agencies in their work with young people is also closely tied in 
with the development of the area mental health center. 
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however, prof;ress has been made and less active direction from the center 
should be needed in the future. It has been recognized from the beginning 
that the actual work toward meeting the objectives of the division would 
largely have to be done by the local school personnel. Since this work has 
now begun at the local level, it would seem that the center *s function should 
now be one of periodic encouragement and assistance when called for by the 
local school personnel. 
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The need for increased faculty participation in the work of the guidance 
program still has to be met. Emphasis on this need area should be considered 
for the next school year. The involvement of all school personnel in the 
guidance program would greatly strengthen the programs now in existence in 

the eight county area. 

Each individual dera nstration center will hopefully incorporate its 
special project for the 1 67-63 school year into its normal guidance program. 
Additionally each center should identify a new special project area for the 
1^63—69 school year to which special emphasis will be given. 

The development of a follow-up survey instrument that can be scored and 
analyzed by data processing should be continued. The present instrument 
should be refined after its use on a trial basis in the spring of 1963. The 
instrument also needs to be adapted to the requirements of a mechanically 
scored answer sheet. The impact that such an instrument could have on the 
guidance program and the entire school program of the schools in the area 
could be very valuable. 

One of the important outcomes of the activity of the Pupil Personnel 
Denonstration Division has been the increased awareness by the guidance 
personnel in the eight county area of their identification as a professional 
group with conimon problems and goals. The help and assistance that the vari- 
ous counselors have received through communicating with fellow workers in 
other school systems is difficult to measure, but this undoubtedly has been 
one of the major contributions of the WVSEC to the improvement of the pupil 
personnel services in the area. 

The organizational and administrative plan of operation for the division 
has now become set and is somewhat routine in nature. The original goals 
and/or objectives of the division have not yet been completely achieved; 



LANGUAGE ARTS DIVISION 



The Language Arts Division of the W^abash Valley Supplementary 
Educational Center was organized during the summer of 1966, the original 
planning grant period of the Center. The rationale of the Language Ex- 
perience approach from a pupil’s perspective is as follows: 

What I can think about, I can talk about* 

What I can say, I can write. 

What I can write, I can read. 

I can read what I write and what other people can write for me to 
read* 

The objectives of the project were (a) to develop and maintain an 
exenqplary instructional program, (b) to diffuse of such a program in the 
geographic area, and (c) to institutionalize the program practices in the 
local schools* The Language Arts Division was organized to meet these 
general objectives as well as the following j^ecific objectives: 

1* To conprehend the principles, methods, and materials which con- 
stitute an adequate reading and Language Arts program* 

2* To develop with the use of the Language Experience approach, 
principles, methods, and materials which effectively meet the needs of 
all children, including the culturally disadvantaged. 

3* To increase understanding of the learning processes, especially 
the ^ecific processes which are associated with language, vocabulary, 
and concept development* 

U* To foster attitudes that are conducive to innovation and change 
in the curriculum of reading and Language Arts* 

5* To develop coii5)etence in the use of diagnostic tools to meet the 
individual needs of elementaury school children* 
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6. To develop a workable knowledge of the interrelationships ar.iong 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing as vehicles for the inprovement 
of language conpetency of school children. 

During the school year 1966-67 the Language Arts Division operated 
three elementary school classrooms (first grades) in order to demonstrate 
the use of an approach to teaching elementary Language Arts characterized 
by the term "language-experience." The selection of language eaperience 
as a model was made because of the fusion of the elements of language 
which is unique to this approach. Early ejcporiences with this approach 
in the schools of San Diego, California, shelved that there was no loss 
in achievement in language when it was used, and that when compared with 
certain other methods, language-experience had some specific advantages. 

The integration of Language Arts what occurs tends to provide children 
with an opportunity to view language as a unity rather than as separated 
subjects. Also skills tend to be used in context use rather than in iso- 
lation. For these reasons this approach seemed promising. 

A survey was made in the eight county area being served by the Center* 
Elementary school teachers, principals, and superintendents were asked 
questions to determine what areas of language Arts seemed to be most in 
need of revision. Reading and problems associated with teaching reading 
were high on the list of concerns. When infomiation was collected to de- 
termine whether that innovations were beijig used in this area, very little 
evidence of techniques unique to language-experionce was found. The lack 
of recent innovative experiments in Language Arts made this a fruitful 
field for study. Because there was also a widespread concern over how 
reading and other areas of the Language Arts should be taught, the Center 
agreed to demonstrate this approach. 




During ths planning stages teachers in the eight-county area were 
interviewea. About 80 percent of the first grade teachers responded to 
a value questionnaire. This questionnaire was designed to help locate 
teachers to demonstrate Language-iibsperience in first grade. On the basis 
of data from this instrument, supplemented by interviews with high-scoring 
teachers, three demonstration centers were chosen idiich wer'=i strategically 
located through the Wabash Valley area. 

During the summer of 1966 a workshop was held at Indiana State Uni- 
versity at which the demonstration teachers were thoroughly trained in 
the use of the Language-S3q)erience approach in first grade. The audio- 
visual equipment to be used in these centers was e3q>lained. The basic 
theories of instruction \inique to this approach were interviewed. Bele- 
vant research was studied. The teachers developed their own ideas for 
the in 5 )lementation of Language Experiences in their classrooms. 

A three-month period was allowed during the beginning of the school 
term to permit the demonstration teachers to become familiar with the 
techniques they would use in their classrcoms. During this time ths 
co-directors made weekly visits to each demonstration center to provide 
the teachers mth additional ideas, to react to their plans, and to faci- 
litate planning for the time when school teachers from the eight- county 
area would be visiting the centers. A record of the work and activity 
of the children in these beginning stages was made on slides. In 
addition, Super-Eight color movies were made of appropriate activities, 
and color snaps of the children and their activities were made. Later 
a tape recording was developed to accoiT 5 )any the visuals, making it pos- 
sible for a teacher visiting the demonstration center to see not only 
current work, but a history of the work of the classroom and each child *s 
work over a period of several weeks. 
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Because the project called for children to be involved in printing 
and making their ot-?n books, a half-time teacher aid was provided in two 
of the classrooms. Among other duties, the aids helped to reproduce in 
quantity the pages of books that were written by the children, preparing 
original art work for reproduction, photographing various activities that 
went on, editing sjme of the copy that went into the books, transcribing 
works on the Langu^e Master, and mixing paints for posters and other art 
work in connectiiin with the books. Visitors to the classrooms were im- 
pressed with the work of the aids. Some teachers felt that they could 
not use language Experience as demonstrated mthout the use of additional 
help. One class was maintained wi.thout an aid, although this teacher had 
a student teacher from Indiana State University for a large portion of each 



semester. 

In January of 196? the demonstration centers were opened for visiting 
teachers. The program was so arranged that the Language S3q>erience took 
place in the morning. The Center encouraged teachers to visit these de- 
monstration centers by offering to pay a stipend of twenty dollars to de- 
fray the cost of a substitute teacher while the visiting teacher was ai'jay 
from her classroom. The inability to find qualified substitute tea.’hers 
prevented some teachers who were otherwise interested from visiting v isiti 
the demonstration centers. In some cases teachers had to draw lots to see 

([c /H O * * C 

who could go to visit the center. 

h 

Visitors to the demonstration classrooms were encouraged to remain 
with the classes for a full school day. In this way, the teacher could 
view Language iibqperience not only when directly taught, but also during 
other times when it was integrated with other curricular content. Also 
during a portion of the afternoon teachers could view longitudinally the 
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work of the children as they saw the slides and heard accompanying tapes* 

A visiting teacher typically saw the teaching activities accompanying a 
Language Experience approach during hhe morning. During lunch she could 
talk individually with the demonstration teacher. In the afternoon she 
watched a slide presentation, and could also view other activities to 
see how the Language mbperience of the children affected these activities# 
The procedures for visiting the centers were so organized as to pro- 
vide a maxiiTium of feedback. Notice of the operations of the centers was 
given widely through written armouncements to the schools, newsletters 
periodically sent to the superintendents, word-of-mouth from teachers who 
had visited the centers, and finally, through questionnaires sent at vari- 
ous times to elementary school teachers in the area served by the centers# 
Teachers were given forms ^diich, when returned, set in motion the machinery 
for visitation. After a teacher had visited the center, she was given an 
evaluation form. This evaluation was designed to gather data regarding the 
visiting teacher’s perceptions of what the saw at the demonstration center 
and to provide information regarding the nature of her own flrts 

program. In this way a comparision of the values of a teacher could he 
made regarding the effect of her visit upon her perceptions and the influ- 
ence of her own experiences with teaching Language Arts within a different 
framework than ’’ianguage-Experience.*Mniirt3?- days after a teacher had vis- 
ited the demonstration classroom, a follow-up survey was sent which was 
similar in composition to the original instrument sent to each teacher dur- 
ing the planning grant period. In the case of those teachers who had com- 
pleted the original survey, this instrument was designed to provide data 
regarding changes :Ln perception about teaching ^ll^guage as a result 




of a visit. 



Perhaps the most effective feedback was provided during the second 
year of operation* A.t this time a consultant visited each of twenty-five 
teachers on a regular basis, about once every three weeks, to provide sup- 
port and reinforce ideas* During the summer of 196? a workshop was held 
for those teachers idio had indicated they would like additional help in 
irr 5 )lementing the ideas of Language Experience. Thirty teachers were given 
in intensive three-day experience, and these teacheis formed the core of a 
groiQ) throughout the eight county area using many of the innovative ideas 
e^qpressed in the demonstration centers* An additional workshop was held 
in the fall of 196?, and a final workshop in the spring of 1968* 

Classroom ppeiations* The operation of a classroom is d^endent upon 
a variety of factors, and it would be iii 5 )ossible to control all of these 
so as to provide identical experiences for children* This summary of ac- 
tivities is suggestive of the great variety of things done, but does not 
adequately describe any particular demonstration center* It is, rather, 
an atteript to describe what generally was done in each of the three demon- 
stration centers, recognizing that individual vai?iation occurred and that 
each teacher taught with her own personal style. With minor exceptions, 
the equipment provided by the Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational Cen- 
ter was the same for each classroom* 

Children in each of the demonstration classrooms were introduced to 
the Language-Experience approach in first grade# The earliest activities 
consisted of having children talk about their experiences which were re- 
corded on a tape recorder* In some cases the children were asked to draw 
a picture of themselves, while in others the teacher took a color photo- 
graph of each child* (In one instance a child was amazed at the photo- 
graph because he had never seen a picture of himself*) In addition to 
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talking about thsLisolves, and experiences with which individual children 
might be familiar, the children were taken on short field trips near the 
school* A visit to the furnace room, a walk to a fire station, a recess 
on the playground— these activities provided some common understandings 
and experiences about which to talk and write* kHiatever a child ^oks 
into the recorder was written by the teacher aid in his exact language* 

The reproductions were made on e^q^erience charts, or, in some cases, large 
lined paper* Tne children would read their own statements, and, through 
repetition, they xrould read each other’s statements* One teacher kept a 
daily chart made out each morning dealing with news, the weather, what the 
class planned to do that day, and other information of interest. This 
chart was printed and preseived, so that during the year the children 
could go back to any day and review many things, including words they had 
spoken and wiitten* 

In addition tc the children’s own writing and speaking, the teachers.- 
read many stories to the children. These came from trade books, and basal- 
like materials. The letters of the alphabet were taught, and the S.R.A. 
Games Laboratory was used to introduce certain phonics skills. The intro- 
ductory processes were similiar in each classroom but variations soon de- 
veloped because of the nature of the Language-Experience approa'ch. In 
one demonstration center, the children expsressd an interest in writing 
their own stories and books after about two months. In this classroom 
children wrote individual stories, and they kept these stories together 
in their exm individual books. In another classroom, the teacher combined 
many stories written by many children into a single ’’monthly” book which 
was reproduced in quantity and used for reading in small groups. In the 
third center the stories were taken home as written, after a photopraphic 
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record of each story had been made* Thus variations in the application of 
of this approach appeared in our classrooms very early. 

The children illustrated their stories using crayons or paints. 

The earliest stories were written on large paper? and after a storj^ i^as 
written, a dravring could be made and affixed to the top of the story. 

The children would then put many of these stories having the same theme 
into "units." Reading skills were taught as children read their own stories 
and the stories other children had wi itten, A "dictionary" was made using 
all of the words appearing in the stories. If a child was writing a story 
needed to spell a word, his first inquiry was to the "dictionary," Stories 
that were reproduced for use by many or all of the children had to be edited 
for spelling, grammar, and punctuation. In time, this editing was a task 
shared by children and teacher alike, although at first the teacher did 
most of this. Children learned to spell xircll because they realized that 
others must read their stories and that to iiiisspell a word makes this task 
more dif'ficult. Teaching the skills foIlox^ed a progressive pattern as 
children became more secure in their writing, as well as when children 
developed greater conpetency with experience , We used a "Language Ifester" 
as a talking dictionary. Thus if a child did not Icnow how to say a word 
he could find it in the card file, he could hoar the word pronounced on 
the Language Master for indentification. As the experiences of children 
broadened, so did the content areas represented in their stories# 

A characteristic period in Language Esperience, just as in basal 
reading, would reveal children doing a variety of things at various levels. 
At times the teacher could teach specific language skills to a whole group 
of children. Frequently in the beginning stages of writing the teacher 
could discuss ideas with groups of children. At holidays, for exanple, 




the whole class might write about the same general theme. Other occasions 
are more personal^ and individual children might be writing about many dif- 
ferent things. As the children coiT5)leted thei;" stories, they were '^pub- 
lished." Periodically the children would form small groups and read their 
own stories to one another. At the ssuae time, a child might egress in- 
terest in reading someone else*s stories. Thus practice was provided in 
building vocabulary, oral reading, conprehension, listening, discussing a 
story, and, if under a teacher *s direction, phonics and other word attack 
skills. The language lesson would vary from perhaps half an hour to, in 
some cases, the whole morning. 

Analysis and Results. Two of three general purposes were considered 
in the evaluation of the Language Arts Prograrr: during the 1966-6? school 
year: (a) the development and maintenance of the exemplary instructional 



program at the vleraonstration center, and (b) the diffusion of the prograrii 
within the eight-county area served by the Wabash Valley Supplementary/ 
Educational Center. The degree to which the Language Ssperience approach 
to the t>:.*;hing of reading was incoiporatod and institutionalized into 
the Language Arts program of schools in the area, the third purpose, was 
not evaluated because a reasonable period of tiiiie had not passed. 



While the primary concern of evaluation centered upon pupil behaviors, 
appraisals were also made of behaviors and attitudes of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Data of various typos were gathered in this regard through 
the use of commercial and specially constructed instruments. The following 
paragraphs summarize information under the headings of principals, teachers, 
and pupils. Each section contains infoniiation about materials and instru- 
ments used to gather data, the analysis to which the data were subjected, 
results of the analysis, and conclusions drawn from the analysis. Subsequent 
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sections consider in a less formal fashion the specific objectives stated 
in the introductory paragraphs of this report. Also, teachers comments 
are reported* 

Principals. An attitiide inventory -was constructed and administered 
to the principals of the schools in the eight-county area in the spring 
of 1966* The inventory included items reflecting attitudes about the ade- 
quacy of teaching reading, namely, the Language-iibq)erience approach, the 
individual approach, and the hasal- reader approach* The number of items 
specifically related to the Language-Experience approach was twenty-two, 
and it was these items that were examined in an atteirpt to measure the de- 
gree of acceptance on the part of the principals of this specific approach. 
The items were graded on a 2-point scale reflscting the degree of agree- 
ment with Language-E:$perience principles. Scores ranged from seven to 
thirty- eight 5 indicating a wide range of acceptance of Language-Experi- 
ence principles,. 

Of the fifty-six principals who responded, eighteen sent one or more 
teachers to the three demonstration centers during the 1966-6? school year. 
Twenty-one other principals who had not responded also sent one or more 
teachers, A total of seventy-five visits were made representing a total 
of thirty-nine schools. The largest number of visits from any one school 
was seven* 

An attempt was made to validate the attitude scale by correlating 
the scores of respondents with the number of teachers from the schools 
visiting demonstration centers. This correlation was .0?. If the cor- 
relation had been high, it would have indicated that principals who were 
already accejjting the Language-Ejperience canc'pt sent teachers to the 
demonstrabdon Center, Because of correlation was low and non-significant. 
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it suggested that principals sent teachers to secure new information and 
to be exposed to new ideas, the purpose for which the project was intended. 

Teachers . An inventory reflecting the attitudes of teachers tomrd 
the Language -^qperience approach had been prepared and administered to 
teachers visiting the demonstration centers prior to and subsequent to 
the visits* Thirteen identical items in the pre- and post-measures re- 
lated specifically to the Language-dxperience approach. Ihese were scored 
using a 5-point scale reflecting the degree of acceptance by the teachers 
of Language- i^perience principles of teaching. 

The initial analysis of teachers* responses to these pre- and post- 
attitude inventories reflected on the average across all three demonstra- 
tion centers that there was a slight but net statistically significant 
decrease in the acceptance of Language-Experience principles after the 
teachers had visited the center. Because of the possibliity that differ- 
ences among the three centers might have counterbalanced each other, a 
separate analysis reflecting possible differences among centers was under- 
taken. Such an analysis revealed that there were not statistically signi- 
ficant changes in the attitudes of teachers toi^ard the principles of the 
Language-iixperience approach to teaching reading. 

A third instrument had been constructed and adriiinistered to teachers 
immediately upon the coirpletion of their visit. This instrument was de- 
signed to determine the adequacy of the demonstration centers in irtQ)le- 
menting Language-Experience procedures. Thirteen items reflecting such 
matters as giving children the opportunity; to express their thinking 
through oral language and observing children’s independence in writing 
were included and also evaluated using a 5-point scale. Scores ranged 
up to sixty-four out of sixty-five. An analysis of variance was performed 
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In analysis o.f word study skills a statistically significant 
difference was fouirl between the pre- and post-measure, thus indicating 
an inprovement aiaong all classes* No other significant effecis were 
noted in this analysis* This same inqprovement was noted in the spelling 
and vocabulary analyses as well, and here, too, no other effects were 
significant* In the analysis of the paragraph meaning data, however, 
the interaction of groups by measure was again significant* Table 3 
reports the means and the multiple range of these differences* Here 
again, as was the case in the word reading test, the demonstration group 
out performed the two control classrooms on the post-measure, while it 
had not been significantly different from them at the outset* 

Table 1; reports five analyses of variance of the data gathered at 
Greenwood* As in the Cloveraale analyses, all groups in 5 >roved signifi- 
cantly from the pre- to post-measures in each of the five subjects* In 
Greenwood only one control classroom had been identified. Table 5 indi- 
cates that the demonstration class in?)roved more rapidly than the control 
during the course of the instruction in the area of word study skills* 

No other effects were statistically significantly different. 

In addition to achievement, the attitudes of students in the de- 
monstration and control classrooms were cci^ipared* A twenty-five scale 
Inventory of Reading Attitude was administered to all students at the 
conclusion of their participation in the project during 1966-6? . A 
Kuder-Eichardson reliability was computed on subjects* test scores and 
was found to be *7^* The same control classrooms were used for the at- 
"titudG measures as had been used for the achievement data* S^arate an- 
alyses of variance were computed for each demonstration center and its 
respective control* Table 6 summarizes the analysis of variance of those 




scores for the Cloverdale center and its controls# Two statistically 
significant effects were found. First, the girls were found to have 
better attitudes toward reading than did the boys, and secondly, the 
classroom by sex showed interaction that was also significant# Table 7 
presents the mean scores and Duncan’ s Range of this sex by classrooni 
interaction. It can be been that the first control class produced the 
significant interaction, in that the males in control group 1 reflected 
significantly less desirable attitudes toward reading than did the females 
from any of the other groups, and that the females from the class showed 
significantly improved attitudes to any of the males and also to the fe- 
males in the demonstration center# It is lilcely that this interaction 
resulted because of characteristics of the control classrooni rather than 
reflecting characteristics of the demonstration center# Table 8 summarizes 
the analysis of variance of pupils* scores on the inventory of reading at- 
titude for the Greenwood demonstration center and its controls# None of 

the statistical tests were significant. 

Specific objectives to be accomplished# The specific objectives of 
this project were not changed over the two years of funded operation, ano. 
were originally stated in the application for federal funds following the 
planning grant period. The first objective was to conprehend the princi- 
pals, methods, and materials which constitute an adequate reading and Lan- 
guage Arts prograifl# In one sense, all the activities of this project have 
some relation to iiieeting this objective, although certain specific activi- 
ties were better oriented to meeting it 'chan others# Some specific efiorts 
were made to meet this objective such as (a) the publication of a biblio- 
graphy of all the trade books available in our classrooms, (b) the publi- 
cation of An Annotated Bibliography of the language iihperience Approa^ 



to Be adTTTg Instniction (prepared by Catherine Haynes, a doctoral fellow 
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at I.S.U.), (c) the purchase and use of An Introduction ot a Language- 
Experience Program (Roach VanAllen, Glar 3 rce Allen, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Press, 1966), Levels I. II, III, and (d) the dissemination of 
several mimeographed papers dealing vith characteristics of Language- 
Ebq)erience, units developed in the classrooins, and the like* The sur- 
vey forms and evaluation forms used in this project attempted to deter- 
mine to what extent teachers did change their ideas regarding the teaching 
of Language Arts as a result of visits to our demonstration classrooms* 

The second objective was to develop id.th the use of the Language-Ex- 
perience approach, principles-, methods, and materials which effectively 
meet the needs of all children, including the culturally disadvantaged* 

The very nature of a Language-Experience approach insures that this ob- 
jective would be met if the approach is properly applied to the classroom* 
Children in these classrooms wrote many stories, using their own natural 
language patterns, as models* The content of their stories was related to 
their direct experiences both in and out of the classroom* Evidence of 
this is abundanb?iy apparent irtien one reads the stories written by these 
children, which included such titles as *%»• School," "My Brother's Shell," 
"Our Little Guppies," "^iy Bike," "Ife Went to Toxm," "My Airplane Ride," 
and even "% Strep Throat." In addition to individual units and stories, 
the teachers organized field trips and group experiences to provide common 
experiences for shared stories. The extensive use of audio-visual equip- 
ment to record these experiences provided organizing centers for the stor- 
ies the children then wrote* At given points the language patterns, gel- 
ling, and grammar, usage, punctuation skills were introduced to clarify 
the writing process* Individual differences become a matter of record as 
the children's stor-aes were preserved and, from time to time, reread or 
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Greenv/ood School Doraons trail on Conner, 

Mean Scores and Duncan* s ?* 5 .n£e Analysis of VAord Study Skills 



1 “ ' 

Gla.ssroon 


Pr0-’i‘3st 


Port-Test 


Duncan* s Hange 


Demonstration Teaching; 


24.1 


23. 9 


0 

5.7934 

— s 


Control Tea.chinr. 


24.1 


24.6 



Table 6 



AKOVA of Pupils* Scores on an Inventory of Reading Attitude, 
Cloverdalc Deoiaonstra.tion Center and Control Classrooins 



Source 


df 


MS 


f 


Olassroon (c) 


2 


11 




Sex ( s ) 


1 


227.0297 


15.142 


1 

0 X s 


2 


130.4014 


S .6975 


S/w Classroom 


73 


14.9927. . 


* 



no 



Table 7 

I4ean Scores and Duncan’s of the i51n:nificant 

Sex by Clasorooni Interaction,. Clov:rdsle, 
Inventory of Headin?; Attitude Test 



Classroom 


Bovs 


airls 


Cloverds;.le 
Demonstration 
Center Teachlnj:.. 


16.62 


13.49 


First Control Class I 


1*5.91 


21.99 - 


A Second Control Class II 


13 .86 


1 

IS .71 < 



# 



Duncan’s Hanr^e 
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Table 8 



AIVOVA of Pupils’ Scores on an Inventory 
Greenv;Ood Denionstration Center and 



of Head inn; Attitud 
Control Classroom 






Source 


df 


I'lS 
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Classroom (C) 


1 


44,027 


•m 

2 .74 


Sex (S) 


1 


12.Vr9 




0 X S 


1 


.017 




sAr Clf-jssroo’) 


33 


16.062 
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The third objective was to increase rmderstanding of the learning 
^ processes, especially the specific processes which are associated with 

language, vocabulary, and concq>t development. Teachers visiting the 
centers had the opportunity to view changes in children *s work over tirae. 

By the end of our second year of operation, we have data on some of these 
children for two full years of school under this approach. iUvidence of 
change in many areas of language is to be no*oed. Studying the first writ* 
ten stories with later stories has provided infoimation about growth in 
(a) story content, (b) tools of ilnglish, such as grammar, spelling, usage, 
punctuation, and syntax, (c) the relation of art work to the content of 
the story, (d) the length of stories, (e) the vocabulary used in stories, 

(f) the number of stories written in a given period of time, and (g) the 
variety of e^eriences reflecting concept development and awareness oi 
^ , environmental factors . As one e^Kunple of the jcind of data gathered, in 

one classroom a “ciictionary’* appears at the back of each book. In this 
’'dictionary" are listed all of the words used by the children in that 
book* A coiiparision of the vocabulary used by children in their witing, 
as coirpared with the typical vocabulary load of a basal reader at this 
level, provides some interesting information regarding the conc^t of 
"limited'' vocabulary. It is obvious from even a cursory study of these 
data that children are qiifce capable of using the writing many more words 

than are ty^pically contained in a basal prograia. 

The fourth objective was to foster attitudes that are conducive to 
innovation and change in the curriculum of reading and Language Arts. These 
attitudes are primarily the concern of elementary school principals and 
elementary school teachers • The responses of teachers visiting our de«» 

( ' monstration classrooms seem to show highly favorable comments with respects 

o 

ERIC 



to the operation of the centers^ and some inclination to try out some 
of the ideas. But even though the demonstration center is a ^eciai 
classroom, equipped with many ^ecial audio-visual devices, a teacher 
aid, and the services of college and university trained contultants, 
the typical classroom teacher did view herself as able to reproduce such 
activities in her classroom. This is fine. We have provided visits to 
teachers who are interested in innovative ideas, especially those relating 
to our centers, and there is much evidence that we have directly influenced 
the classroom practices of a majority of the teachers visiting the centers. 

We have also al].owed encouraged teachers to visit more than one center, or 
to visit the same center more than once, if the teacher felt this wou3.d be 
worthwhile, during our workshops teachers have said that many of the ideas 
they were using had been new to them until they had visited a center. Fos- 
tering attitudes conducive to change ought to include^ we have found, a- 
wareness on the part of both teacher and principals, and even parents. In 
some cases we have evidence that teachers were not able to implement ideas 
from our centers because of lack of interest on the part of their adminis- 
trators. We recommend that futiire projects talce this into consideration 
this problem. 

The fifth objective was to develop conpetence in the use of diagnos- 
tic tools to meet the needs of elementary school children. There was little 
evidence that the visiting teacher’s behavior was influenced in this respect, 
although the demonstration classroom teachers themselves have had much ex- 
perience in gathering and using data about their pupils. A teacher using a 
Language-iilxperience approach would have longitudinal evidence of growth if 
she kept copies of the books written by her children. The demonstration 
teachers gained their e3q>eriences primarily because we used control classrooms 
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gave standardized tests, made out periodic reports, and subjected the 
pupils to a variety of measures for various purposes* 

The sixth objective was to develop a workable knowledge of the in- 
terrelationships among listening, speaking, reading, and writing as ve- 
hicles for the i.nprovement of the language coupe tency of school children. 

The Language-jSxperience approach demands that this be done. Iftien prop- 
erly taught, one cannot help but develop this knowledge of interrelation- 
ships of the Language Arts. Children begin by speaking; their words are 
written down; they may be read by the children themselves; or others; and 
finally, children learn to read what others write* In the process of 
writing they bring to bear the skills of language in a manner that ”puts 
things together*" (Written by Dr* David Waterman and Dr* Glen Tagatz*) 

Role and observations of the reading consultant* A reading consultant, 
Peggy Davis, visited thirty teachers on a regular appointment basis. The 
objectives of the consultant on each of these visits were (1) to enhance 
the climate for favorable teaching change with principal and superintendent^ 
(2) to provide encouragement to the classroom teacher, and (3) to act as 
a sounding board for her ideas and make suggestions as requested* Other 
than the making and keeping of appointments, no atteirpt was made by the 
consultant to inpose a particular teaching program or force the use of 
specific teaching techniques. This aspect of the consultant's role (avoid- 
ing iitposition of a system) combined with genuine interest was of great 
importance at the beginning in forming an interpersonal base with teachers 
and administration upon which future visits might build. 

Visits were scheduled with each teacher every four weeks for the first 




four months and every five weeks during the last four months* The nature 
of each visit varied videly from time to time and teacher and teacher. Some 
took the form of a conference, others that of pupil and work observation. 




IIU 

The length of the visits averaged thirty minutes. Twenty-nine teachers 
from twenty-one different schools in the eight-county area received this 
service. Of this number, two wished to remain in contact with the program 
but were unable to personally iiiplement Language-iibqjerience techniques af- 
ter the first semester due to sickness in one instance, and an administra- 
tive change to a departmentalized approach in another. 

In the consultant’s judgment, twenty of the twenty-seven on idiom re- 
cords were kept demonstrated consistently high or increasingly greater in- 
volvement in Language-iSiqierience from the beginning to the end of the year, 
as measured by evidence of pi^il writing. The presence or absence of para- 
professional in-classroom help appeared irrelevant to the consultant in this 
regard, as the percentage of those who iii 5 >roved or remained consistently 
high without help was about the same as the percentage of those who improved 
or remained consistently high with help (between 7QSS and in both cases) . 
It is inqoossible to measure the degree of involvement that might have been 
achieved by those who inproved without help, had the situation been diffe- 
rent. It is interesting, however, that of tho eleven teachers whose year’s 
inprovement or involvement was judged by the consultant to be in the ’‘con- 
sistently high” area, only one had full-time help, and two had part-time 
help. Also inqportant to note is the fact that in no instance were pupil- 
produced writings duplicated in sufficient frequency to assume basal test 
importance. Primary usages were as high interest notivation in communica- 
tion skills development and in providing foi’ individual differences in 
interest and growth, thus encouraging independence in reading and writing. 

Two factors which from the consultant’s observations appeared to be 
of particular significance in influencing utilization of Language-db^eri- 
ence techniques in the classrooms visited were (1) the teacher’s e 3 q>ressed 






s^preciaiion of pupil-produced materials (this does not mean evaluation) 
and ( 2 ) the child’s assurance of the teacher’s confidence in his ability. 
Secondary to these was judged to be provision of a block of tine suf- 
ficiently unstructured by the teacher to allow freedom for e^qperimentation 
in various modes of self-expresseion. Children in the classroom regularly 
visited consistently wrote more stories of greater length on subjects of 
their own choosing* 

Other conditions and practices that appeared to enhance usage of 
Language^JS3^>erience in the classroom included an easily accessible s^ply 
of varied art’ media^ di^lsy of child— produced materials^ presence in the 
classroom of word lists or word categories with which they could easily 
refer^ a place designed in the classroom to keep stories for free reading 
if help was not available to correct and dtplicate them all for class use, 
and a variety of siQ)plementaiy learning activities* 

Some of the siqpplementary activities utilized in the classrooms 
visited included parties (many for people and events, one for the birds 
after a big snow)j preparation and serving of foods (butter, ms^le syn^, 
25)plesaut;e) 5 and meals (a Texas Barbeque and a Hawaiian Iuau)j visits 
from various school personnel and other professional persons; vistits to 
zoos, factories, hospitials, post offices, etc; care of classroom pets 
(hamsters, parakeets, turtles, fish, an inclubator for duck eggs) ; vjindow 
gardens; production of class newspapers and original plays^ murals, choral 
readings, letter writing science e^qperiments; utilization of piq>ils of 
filmstrip projectors, recorders, and oblique projectors in presentation 
of individual research* There were many others* 

Administrators in general, were tolerant to helpful in working with 
teachers interested in using new approaches. Of the two showing antagonism 
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in the year’s beginning, a chango was made to tolerance by one, and 
enthusiasm by another. The consultant’s viewpoint after conversing with 
all involved administrators was that teachers in most instances have more 
leeway to pursue challenging avenue to laaming than they willing to 
accept or utilize. 

Physical limitations in the classroom environment seemed to be gen- 
erally less inhibiting to language-iJxperience utilization than were such 
factors as the teacher’s concept of her role in the classroom, and her 
perception of administative control. The teacher’s age and years of ex- 
perience appeared to have no relation to her interest in and willing ness 
to try various Language-iibq)erience techniques. In fact, three teachers 
near retirement age voiced sentiments similar to this: ”I think is is won- 
derful to still find exciting ways to teaching after all these years.” 
Another frankly stated that she had gone into the program not expecting 
to get anything from it, but that it had ’’really helped her a lot." This 
same teacher had during the first conference with the consultant pointed 
out the many advantages of the teaching situation in the one-room, eight- 
grade school where she had once taught. At the final conference, she was 
concerned over having been assigned a split grade for the coming year, as 
she felt it would curtail her effectiveness in meeting individual needs. 

In her role as agent toward change, observation of seemingly small 
alterations of teacher viewpoint was often as rewarding to the consultant 
as participating in a teacher’s consistently high level of involvement. 

One teacher, for example, told why she found story-writing period the worst 
time of the week for her first grade class. *¥e talk about Frisky and Flip 
and I put xqp pictures of them. Then I say, "Write three statements about 
Frisky and Flip." Nothing! It’s like pu l ling teeth! They don’t realize 
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that Frislcy and Flip are that inportant. Another time I said for everyone 
to try to write a fianny story, but that seeraed to be too hard* Last time 
I let them vidte about what they did on the weekend, and for the first 
time we saw some interest*" 

Another first grade teacher, in her first conference, e 35 >ressed great 
disapproval of allowing a child to write a word he was not certain was 
spelled properly, and of accepting an assignment paper with imperfect 
writing. Her children *s first stories told about their Christmas presents* 
They were all perfectly gelled, neatly printed, and except for the names 
of the toys wcire uniform in content* It wook two weeks to get them into 
the final “acceptable” form* Fortunately in the next grovp of stories de- 
veloped, '^iy Family," the consultant was able to find one child who had 
included a totally original remark which she could admire* Things pro- 
gressed from this point until at the final conference the teacher was 
proudly showing unedited original compositions with phonetic spe llin g and 
less than model writing, but exhibiting independent thought and reflecting 
personal interests* 

Irrespective of con^arative test results using demonstration and con- 
trol groups, participating teachers as a group ejqpressed the conviction 
that their usage of Experience techniques had broadened their students’ 
capacities for handling standardized tests of reading and spelling as well 
as improving nontest performances* Several stated that their achievement 
test scores were higher this year than last and attributed this to the 
creative writing the children had done* 

Two tangential developments of interest were (1) increasing interest 
among participating teachers' co-workers stimulated by observation of their 
work, and (2) the effect of teachers served by this program on Language Arts 
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book adoptions being made in several school systems this year. In several 
instances, recomiiiendations to adopt two or three ••basal" readers in sets 
of ten or fifteen were accepted. 

Also gratif^dLng were expressions by many teachers of appreciation of 
the consultant serv5.ce offered by the Center, and teacher comments on ways 
they felt conferences had broadened their understandings or increased their 
utilization of Language-Sxperience techniques above which would have been 
accomplished through the workshops and visitation of the demonstration rooms 
alone. 

Projected activities. The Language Arts Division wi.ll establish one 
demonstration classroom at the intemediate grade ].evel (fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grades, singly or in combination) to permit the application of a pro- 
gram of reading characterized by the trim ••individualized reading. •• This 
program is described in detail in Jeanette Veatch’s book, Reading in the 
Elementary School (The Ronald Press, 1966). A logical sequence to the al- 
ready established demonstration centers using a ••language-experience •' ap- 
proach is "individualized reading. •• 

The demonstration center would function primariily as a place where a 
teacher could view an individualized reading program in action. San^jles 
of children *s work, test records, reading lists, time schedules, projects 
and units would be discussed. A summary of the progress to-date would be 
used to show how such a program is operated over time. Forms will be de- 
veloped to aid the teacher^s understanding of this technique for teaching 
reading. 

The demonstration center concept serves as a vehicle to permit teachers 
to view a successful innovation. (We propose to have a visiting consultant 
follow up the teacher’s visits.) This will provide stimulation to tiy the 
ideas viewed in the demonstration centers. Consultant visits will peimit 







a further exploration of the values derived from the viists to the demon" 
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stration centers, and lend teachers a helping hand in inplenenting many 
of the ideas inherent in individualized reading* Our experiences with the 
demonstration centers during the past two years show that unless there are 
specific follow-up activities for teachers, the ideas presented do not 
materialize or make significant differences in their teaching* (Workshops 
will also he offered for teachers who wive expressed interest in using the 
techniques shown in the demonstration centers*) 

The demonstration center will be located within the eight- county area 
served by the WVSEC, and in a manner maKing it possible for teachers to 
visit without excessively long travel being involved. The 

demonstration center should be open for visitors before Christmas of 1968, 
and will continue to operate for the balance of that year* To facilitate 
gathering of test data, a control classroom, using moixe traditional methods, 
will be identified and testtd with the sarae instruments as the experhaental 
(demonstration) classroom* The primary pinpose of data gathering is to 
demonstrate progress using individualized reading* 

Our experience with the present functions of the Language Arts Divi- 
sion leads us to believe that there is a vital need for new methods and 
techniques for teaching language arts in the area served by the WVSEC* 

We believe we have established a high degree of rapport with the school 
corporations involved* It makes good sense to continue to provide a ser- 
vice that is welcome and needed* Evidence of our iirpact on the communities 
involved is found in our reports from the previous years* 
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Description » The Music Project directly attacks the problem of 
listening at the Junior Hl^ level since this Is probably the last 
possible place students may be required to have music instruction* The 
over«»riding objective is to influence significantly the musical attitudes 
and tastes of pupils. A parallel objective is to broaden the knowledge 
of music teachers and to increase in a positive degree their abilities to 
provide broad, vital, and meaningful llstening-study experiences for 
younger secondary school children. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, the music project centers 
its activities around the utilization of live performances in the class- 
rooms by a professional string quartet. It is the listening experiences 
before, during and after the quartet's visitation to the classroom that is 
the unique approach on the listening habits of students. This may be 
formulated in four steps: 

1* In service training of teachers. 

2. Teacher's preparation of students for quartet's visitation. 

3* Impact of informal - live performance quartet in the class- 
room. 

.4. Follow up instruction given students after quarter's visitation 
' to the classroom. 

These four steps constitute the innovative experimental aspect of the 
Music Project* 

The music division provides the following services to the general 
music teacher to Initiate the operation of the listening project--one 
service offered is the conducting of workshops for teachers. The 
workshops inform teachers how to prepare their students before, during, 
and after the quartet visits their classrooms. Group discussions take 
place in which teachers have the opportunity to ^are ideas and techniques 
in Improving listening study experiences for the student. Consultants 



from both the public school and the university discuss problems and 
possible solutions in regard to the operation of the project. Materials 
such as books, films, filmstrips, recordings, tapes, and unit outlines 
are displayed for escamination and discussion during the workshop. 
Ultimately, the workshops provide teachers with insights that broaden 
their knowledge about general music so that they nay provide more 
meaningful listening-study experiences for their students. 

A second service of the center is the providing of materials for the 
teacher ^s use. Sach teacher receives a series of units which have been 
prepared by the division office and developed by consultants of the 
university and the public school. The units are vital in the preparation 
of students for the Quartet's visitation to the classroom. Tapes of the 
music the quartet will perform are distributed to each participating 
school. Recordings, books, films, and visual aides are on circulation for 
review by mail. Newsletters as well as lists of the latest materials 
about general music are sent to all participating teachers. 

The third service of the center is providing a professional string 
quartet to all general music classrooms in the project area. Their 
presentation is informal under conditions of intimacy of which music is a 
central part of the classroom activity both before and after the appearance 
of the quartet. It is not a formal concert-tjrpe of presentation. The 
informal live performance given by the quartet gives the student a chance 
to become more actively involved with music. He will see the performer, 
perhaps see the score turn into music, identify with the performer, and 
even recognize the decisions made by ^he group. Perhaps mutual involve- 
ment best describes the psychological and physical meeting of students 
and quartet. From this experience, he may be able to more actively listen 
to recorded music and be motivated to listen to the same and different 



compositions on his own. . The string quartet was selected as the instru- 
ment of live performances for many reasons. First of all, the string 
sound is the heart of orchestral sound. It has the flwcability of playing 
arrangements if necessary since many transcribed materials are available. 

In addition, a vast amount of quartets have been written by great 
composers from Haydn to the present. Certainly, .the sounds of strings 
provide a fresh tone quality when compared with that which the school 
child has experienced from the bands and choirs in his environment. Live 
strings may in itself add vividness and intensification to the listening 
experience. . 

A fourth service of the center is the setting up and guidance of a 
teacher advisory committee who represent teachers from the different 
counties in the project area. .The comnitteo discusses current problems 
and suggests possible solutions in the operation of the project. .In 
addition they assist the director in developing supplementary materials 
made by the committee regarding workdiops, units, scheduling of quartet, 
quartet* s presentations, ©valuation procedures, consultants, and long 
range activities for research. .The committee has suggested the following 
changes for the 1968-69 operation of the music project: 

1. Eighth grade general music classes should be serviced as well as 
the seventh grade classes by the center* 

2. Additional units should be made for next year to include a two 
year sequence.. .. 

3. The units should not try and prejudice the child to anyone style 
of music. Let the child make his own decisions. , 

4. Music literacy should include living music.. 

5* Goals of instrumental and vocal classes should include emphasis 
in developing music listeners. 

The fifth service of the center is providing consultants for the 
project. Their services are used in the workshops, in developing units, 
assisting in the advisory group meetings, visiting teachers, and assisting 
the director in making decisions. Consultants are from the public schools 
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and Universities of this area. 

The music project director coordinates the ^ole of the music project. 
His broad obligation is to encourage and to exercise leadership in the 

and enrichment of all general music programs in the project area, 

Specific activities of the director are: 



1 . 



2 . 

3 . 



5. 

6 . 

7 . 



8 . 

9 . 

10 . 



11 * 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 



Securing qualified musicians to make up a string quartet. This 
involves writing and contacting applicants from any instutions 

over the country. 

Orientation of the quartet to the goals of the project. 

Setting up general policies for the quartet to follow JJS 

practice schedules, schedules in the schools, meetings with the 
director, transportation to schools, workshops, and music stores. 
Securing qualified substitutes for the quartet in case of 

^t2Sn“misic scores for the quartet which sometimes involves 
arranging music for their use in the classroom. . ^ ..j 4 - 

To coLsel the quartet in problems that impaire theii* functioning 

To plan and set up workshops for teachers: This entails ^e 

secL*ing of consultants, planning the format of 

the teacher advisory board, obtaining the physical 

the workshop, writing articles to the newspaper, 

and radio stations, developing demonstrations for the workshop 

using the string quartet, correspondence to all general mus c 

teachers in regard to the date and content of the workshop. 

Encourage schools to participate in the music project by 

correspondence and personal visits to the music teacher, principal. 

Obtaining data from teachers concerning their schedules ana 

sections of general music. . .-1 

Scheduling Itoe quartet at the best possible time for the gone»l 
music class and at the same time utilizing the services of th. 
quartet to nearby schools so that four presentations may be given 

during the school day. a a n a 

Setting up communications to the music teacher, principal, ana 

Superintendent of the quartet’s schedule. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Plan supplementary materials for teachers and students, such as 
tapes, recordings, units for instruction and lists of latest 

materials on general music. a. 4 n 

Serve as a resource person in procedures and materials lor 

participating teachers. , . i.v 

Visiting all schools in the project area during the year. 

Setting up and developing Evaluative Instruments. 

Help teachers to become research orientated. ^ . . . . 

Setting and keeping files up to date of all events that have taken 

place since the operation of the project. 

Speaking to various organizations about the music project. 

Writing articles about the music project for dissemination. 
Challenge the deficient schools to meet the state minimum 
requirements in general music. 
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Since the Music Project has been in fall operation, from September, 

1967 through May,- 1968, many etvents have occured that Justify the purpose 
of the project—mainly the enrichment of Jr. High General Music through 
live performance. In order to realise the magnitude of the events that 
are later described in this report, let us reflect on music education in 

three dimensions; its past, present, and future. 

Looking back, music education slipped in the public school curriculum 

by the side door in I 836 . It vas only after Lowell Mason made a 
proposition to the Boston school board that he be allowed to teach music 
in the public schools for two years without pay, that music became a part 
of the public school curriculum. As music spread in the public schools, 
music departments in colleges and universities as well as conservatories 
of music were being formed to train future music teachers. Also, qnnphony 
orchestras were developing in major cities from the influence of public 
school music. Actually, the public school was responsible for shaping the 

music culture of our society in the latter half of the 19th and 20th 

« 

centuries^ 

Todays the outstanding achievement of public school music is the 
phenomenal development of performance groups. However, it is more 
apparent today that emphasis on performance has obscured the real role that 
Justifies music in the curriculum if we consider the present day philosopy 
of general education, as the American Association of School Administrators 

noted in their resolution of 1959* 

It is important that pupils^ as a part of general education, 
learn to appreciate, to understand, and to create, and to criticize 
with discrimination those products of the mind, the voice, the hand, 
and the body which give dignity to the person and exalt the spirit 

of man. i 



^Resolution on the Creative Arts adopted by the American Association 
of School Administrators at the Atlantic City convention, February 15# 1959# 
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Public school music violates this concept since the music curriculum 
favors performance groups made up of select students in most cases* In 

I 

[> 

addition, the students vho are participating in the vocal and instruments! 
programs may not be eaqposed to listening to music since most of their time 
is spent on acquiring technical shills* This concern has been expressed 
in the preface of the HENC publication* Music In General Education: 

I 

Graduate students and other thoughtful music educators began 
to evaluate the out-come of music education* and they expressed 
increasing concern with the fact that in ^ite of the hi^ 
standards of performance in many schools* the large marjoriiy of 
high school students had no formal contact with music during any 
of their high school years* They also noted that even those 
students who were active in performance groups* though technically 
well trained* were frequently deficient in understanding music as 
an art.2 

The last grade level that the majority of students have formal 
training in music is in junior hi^ school* In many cases* the activities 
[ I that, make up general music are poorly organized and unrelated* Teachers 

are not equipped to teach the course in many instances because Universities 
and Conservatories concentrate on the area of performance* Even textbooks 

L 

I 

do not greatly aid the teacher in giving content to the course since the 
bulk of materials center around vocal music* Also students enter the 
Jr* High General music class from the elementary school with varied 
backgrounds in music* making it difficult for the teacher to structure the 

S' 

course* 

f 

I 

In the elementary school* students may never receive sufficient 
quality of instruction that give them an appreciation for music* At this 
level* music is tau^t by the classroom teacher who is not equipped for 

I 

the task* In some eases when a music teacher is available* instruction 



^usic Educators national Conference* Music in General Education* 
(Washington: MMC, 1965* ) p* v* 
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at this level nay still consist of singing songs. 

Having reflected on umsic education in the past and presentf it is 
apparent that the activity of listening has been neglected in all areas 
of pid>lic school music, and that the area of general music in the secondary 
school is a problem of concern today by both national representative groups 
of Music Teachers and Administrators. It is not difficult to understand 
why administrators and music teachers in the project area describe general 
music in the Jr* Hi^ level as the area in need of most help, and that 
the activity known as listening should be of concern as it is often poorly 
organized by teachers, badly equipped the schools, and as a result, far 
too often produces a small effect on students. A student who does not 
have the opportunity to develop listening skills, can seldom become aware 
of music as an art and as something to be desired for the enrichment of 
his life* 

The music project of the Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational 
Center offers a solution to the major problems confronting music education 
at both local and national levels. It can servo as an example for other 
schools to follow* Thuiber H. Madison, chairman of the graduate division 
of Music Education at Indiana University as well as a member of the 
editorial board of the Music Educators Journal, stated; 

It is my belief that this kind of musical project needs to 
be continued, improved each year as the teachers in the field 
develop more effective ideas on how best to teach the general 
music class in their respective conmunities. I also feel sure 
that with good reporting on the success of this project in 
professional Joumals, the idea -of live musical performance by 
artists of professional stature in the general music classrooms 
could catch on throu(^out the schools of the nation,3 

Indications for the future, based on the eaq>eriences from this 

project, may be that University music departments as well as public 

3Thuzber H. Madison, an evaluation report submitted to the Music 
Division of the Wabash'Valley Supplementary Educational Center. 
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school maslc teachers and administrators nay work closer together in 
revising) experimenting and improving the music curriculum at all levels 
so that future generations will participate and appreciate better the 
art of music* 



Specific Objectives 

1* To encourage schools in the Wabash Vall^ Supplementary Educational 
Center area to participate in the Music Project* 

2. To help teachers see the need for music form and to aid them in 
developing techniques of musical analysis. 

3* To develop specific instruction on units of study that best meets the 
needs in the project area to serve as examples to teach and to tie 
in with the quartet* 

4. To develop directions based on consensus and in part judgements of 
resource people* 

5* To Implement the project by teaching - learning structures as vehicles 
for the classromn. 

6* The development of evaluative instruments for measuring the effect of 
the project on student attitudes and tastes* 

7* To encourage schools (superintendents, principals, and teachers) to 
adapt General Music in the curriculum based on the following premises 

a. General Music must be designed for all seventh and ei^th grade 
students* 

b. General Music must always emphasize the needs of the potential 
music listener* (listening skills required for appreciative and 
intelligent consumption) 

c* General Music should give students some of ttie skills and undeI^" 
standings needed to pursue future musical wishes, 
d* General Music should provide a favorable atmosphere for the 
development of attitudes and tastes* 
e. General Music should help the student see what place music may 
have in his life* 

f * To encourage teachers to obtain necessary materials such as 
recordings, books, audio equipment, etc*, to enrich the class- 
room experiences of students. 



Activities 

Goal 1* To encourage schools in the WSEC area to participate in the 
Music Project. By visitations made to schools as well as throu^ 
correspondence, 98^^ of the schools participated in the Music Project. 

The quartet has been heard by 5504 students and 6l steachers have been 
involved* 






Goal 2, To help teachers see the need for music form and to aid them 

in developing techniques of musical analysis. 

Meetings were held with the teacher advisory board to discuss units 
from several meetings held in December and Januaiy, the teachers developed 
a unit on form which was demonstrated at a workshop on January l6, 1968. 

Goal 3* To develop specific instruction on units of study that best 
meets the needs in the project area to serve as examples to teach and to 

tie in with the quartet. 

A meeting was held with teachers and members of the quartet to 
develop a unit on the periods of music which the committee felt necessary 

to meet the needs of the teacher. 

Goal 4. To develop directions based on teacher consenus and in part 
judgments of resource peoplei The teacher advisory committee made the 
following suggestions: 

1. Ei^th grade general music classes would be also serviced by the 

center* , ^ u * 

2. Future units should be developed in greater detail with emphasis 

placed on “living music" as much as possible. 

3. Materials in the division libraiy diould be circulated hy mail. 

4. The quartet should speak with the teacher at least five minutes 
before the class begins. 

Goal 5. To implement the project by teaching-learning structures as 
vehicles for the classroom. Two workshops were held during the months 
of September and January in idiich live demonstrations were given to 
tochers to aid in preparing their classrooms for the quartet. Teachers 
received series of units to structure their classes during the year. Tapes 
of the music the quartet will perform were distributed at the workshop. 

Recordings, books, films, = and visual aides were also circulated for 
their examination during the workdiop. Teachers had the opportunity to 
check out these materials for their use for a limited time. 
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Goal 6. The development of evaluative instruments for measuring the 
effect of the project on students attitudes and tastes* 

A Music Attituinal Profile Test was made to evaluate the change of 
behavior in students toward specific selections of music. During the past 
summer the board met to discuss the format of the test. .It was agreed 
that the test should contain 50 ^ of the selections out of the units and 
the remaining selections to include similar pieces that would indicate a 
transfer and broadening of musical tastes.- The test has been to of 
the schools in the project. 

Goal 7. To encourage schools to adapt General Music in the curriculum. 
Seventy percent of the parochial schools are now teaching general 
musi.c as compared to thirty percent of last year. Alsoi two schools have 
now adopted general music in the curriculum for this year. , Eight schools 
who offered general music as an elective are now making it required for 
this coning year. 



Additional Projects 

As a result from the music project, .directly or indirectly,., several 
activities have taken place that were not anticipated at the beginning 
of the year. 

1. ISU will be offering a minor in the area of General Music. , New 
courses will be offered next semester at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. 

2. The Terre Haute Symphony offered a youth concert for all general 
music classes outside of Vigo County. Thirteen hundred students 
attended the concert representing the counties of Parke,. 
Veraillion, . Clay, Greene and Putnam. 

3* The string quartet was used in a choral concert at Rockville, 
Indiana. The principal reported,. "It was the most thrilling 
concert our choir has given* We feel that performing with a 
professional string quartet was a unique and valuable experience 
for the members of our choir.” 

4-. A film is being produced, in cooperation with the Vigo Public 
schools and Indiana State University, to help teachers develop 
profitable lessons on the units of **Form in Music”. 

5* The string quartet gave two concerts open to the general public. 
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flvalttation« The stated basic purpose of the Music Project was to 
provide meaningful listening-study experiences for children in the 7th 
grade of selected junior high schools* Parallel objectives included 
the development of supplementary materials and services for teachers 
of general music with the ultimate goal being that of influencing sig- 
nigicantily the attitudes and tastes of pupils* 

The puipose of the evaluation project, then, was to assess the im- 
pact of the music project and thus provide guidance for the future direc- 
tion of music project activities* This was accon^lished by focusing the 
evaluation on the extent to ^diich the stated objectives were being attained* 
Procedures* The first step was to clarify the objectives and to 
attenpt to describe them in behavioral terms which were assumed to be 
manifestations of changes in attitudes, beliefs, and values of the end 
product, the child* However, since the project is in its first con^lete 
year of operation, it was felt by Center staff members that the full im- 
pact had not yet reached the child to the extent that changes in the 
child could be measured directly to an accurate degree* Thus, the deci- 
sion was made to supplement measurements of the participating classes 
of children with evaluations of teacher and administrator attitudes and 
beliefs toward the project and to directly measure the inpact of the pro- 
ject on the school and cononunity* 

The evaluation was conprised of several types of measurements, both 
direct and indirect* These measurements were designed to answer i^eclfic 
questions relative to the effectiveness of the music project in meeting 
its goals* 

The evaluation activities consisted of the following: 

1* Attitudes of teachers, school principals, and siperintendents 
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were measured through the use of an attitude inventory written by the 
project evaluator. HeliabiUty and validity were established and are 
reported in the section devoted to results. The instrument was designed 
to measure: 

A. General reactions toward the project by general music teachers 
and administrators* 

Attitudes by general music teachers toward the three major 
activities of the projects music units, workshops, and the 
use of the quartet. 

C* Beliefs of administrators toward effects of the project on pi^ils 
and schools* 

D. The overall impact of the project on children, teachers, and the 

school* , ^ ^ ^ X X - 

£• Finally, opportunities for both music teachers and administrators 

to e:q)ress beliefs concerning strengths and weaknesses of the 
project were made available'* 

The instrument was developed into two forms: Form I for Teachers 

of General Music and Form II for School Admnistrators. The forms were 
mailed to personnel of all participating schools with information con- 
cerning the purposes of the evaluation and instructions relative to pro- 
cedures for conpleting and returning the inventoryi Assurances were 
given that all re^ondents would remain anonymous* Statistical tests 
of hypotheses and correlations were conputed on the data obtained from 
the instrument* Items were ranked to indicate preferences and attitudes. 
Results of data analyses are located in the Analysis and Results Section 

of this report. 

II. A test was devised to attempt to measure changes in pipil atti- 
tudes toward music* This test consisted of a tape recording "with parts 
of thirty musical selections ranging from popular to classical types; 
Pupils were asked to indicate (on a five point scale) 'whether "they liked 
or disliked each piece* 

With the class being the esqperimental units, fourteen classes not 
participating in the music project were selected to serve as a control 
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groijp* An attenpt was made to select schools and classes as similar as 
possible to those participating in the project. The experimental group 
was obtained by randomly selecting fourteen classes from all those par- 
ticipating in the Project* Statistical coitparisons were then made on 
the obtained data* 

III* Observed changes in activities of schools and attitudes of 
participating personnel were noted and are reported herein as a part of 
a qualitative as well as quantitative assessment. A summazy of these 
changes are reported in the Analysis and Results Section of this report* 

IV. CoiJ5)arisons were made of findings of this year with those from 
the evaluation made a year ago when the Project was in its early stages* 

A summary of these conparisons are located in the Analysis and Results 
Section of this report* 

Analysis and Results* Sixty-one instruments were mailed out to 
teachers of general music of ^ich thirty-four were subsequently returned 
for a fifty-six per cent re^onse* Forty-nine instruments were mailed 
to administrators of participating schools of which thirty were returned 
for sixty-two per cent response* In some instances, the respondents 
did not complete the entire instrument; therefore, the number of responses 
for each of the parts of the inventories varied* 

Repeated measures anAlysis of variance was conducted with the data* 
Respondents were treated as a random effect nested within groups, and 
groups and items were considered to be fixed effects* The data were 
computed on an IBH 1130 Gon^uter at the Computer Center, Indiana State 

I 

University, Terre Haute ^ Indiana* Because of unequal group sizes, least- 
squares procedures were used* 

I* Farts A of both inventories (teachers and administrators) were 
designed to obtain value judgments concerning the overall effectiveness 
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of the general efforts of the Music Project. Respondents were asked to 
rate on a five point scale the extent to idiich the 7 agreed or disagreed 
to each of twenty-three statements. 

Preliminary tests of homogeneity on the Within Group variances 
through the use of the F-max test led to the rejection of the hypothesis 
of homogeneity of the B X Subjects Within Groups interaction term. Since 
this term is used to test the effects of the correlated measures^ hetero- 
geneity of variance ;dll generally result in a positive bias of the usual 
F test. Thus> the data were normalized by transforming the raw scores 
to logarithms which were then alalyzed. The analysis of Part A is sum- 
marized in Table 1 below. In order to avoid the assun^tion of equal co- 
variances in the pooled variance-covariance matrix^ the conservative test 
was applied to the computed F values of the correlated measures. 

The F-test Between Groups failed to reject the null hypothesis of 
no fifference in iiieen re^onses over items in each group. Stated more 
si» 9 >ly, the groups e}q)ressed the same level of agreement to the items. 

The mean re^onse by teachers is 3*58 and by administrators is 3.63. Thusj 
generally favorable reactions seem to have been 63q)ressed^ although there 
is indication that they feel some change of direction by the project is 
merited. In addition^ the ratings of Items Between GrotQ>s^ in terms of 
mean ranks^ were checked by estimating the degree of association using 
the rank-order coefficient of correlation technique.^ This was calculated 
to be .719* This value was tested for significance using a t-test and 
found to be significantly different from zero, (P> .995) • This indicates 
that administrators and teachers are generally agreed in their beliefs 
toward most of the items. 

1 

Allen L. ilkiwards^ Statistical Analysis. New York: Holt^ Rinehart^ 
and Winston, 19^8, pp. 165-1^7* 



Table 1 



Analysis of Variance of Rei^onses to Part A of an Attitude Inventoiy 
Concerning General Reactions of Respondents to 

Effectiveness of the Music Project 



Sources 

of 

Variation 


Degrees 

of 

Freedom 


Sums of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Between Subjects 


60 


7.931 








Respondent Groups 


1 




.092 


.092 


.695 


S*s Within Groups 


59 




7.838 


.132 




Within Subjects 


1*3U2 


29.257 








Items 


22 




5.906 


*268 


15.329«* 


Items by Groups 


22 




.616 


*028 


1.599 


Items by S*s 
Within Groups 


1,298 




22.73U 


*017 




TOTAL 




37.188 









•x*F (1,°®5 *01) « 3«81t 

The Between Items F-test was highly significant (P > * 99 ) • This in«» 
dicates that respondents did not judge all items to be equal in terms 
of effectiveness* Ifeans over groups and the total rankings in Table 2 
reflect the significance of the test* 

The Items by Groups interaction terms was tested and found to be not 
significantly different from zero* This substantiates the correlation 
ratio described above which indicates the groups tended to rate items in 
the same manner* 

An internal consistency coefficient of reliability was calculated 
using the technique of coi?puting the Kuder Richardson Formula 20 defined 
by Feldt*‘ The coefficient associated with Part A of both forms of the 
instrument which contained twenty-three items when ccomputed with the raw 
scores was *82^ and the 9 $ per cent confidence interval for the coeffioiant 
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was However^ because of the heterogeneity of variance problem 

discussed above^ the reliability coefficient i^s recalculated on the 
transformed scores and found to be .88 Kith a 9 $ per cent confidence 
interval of •73-»9U« This was of sufficient size as to indicate a marked 
degree of face validity. Pbrther substance vias added to this belief by 
con^aring selected items of Bart A with Fart D (administrators) and Fart 
2 (teachers) discussed below. Meanings drawn from the data are discussed 
in the section of this report devoted to Conclusions and Recommendations. 

!!• As a further attempt to establish construct validity. Fart D of 
the form conpleted by administrators and Part 3 of the teachers* form 
were conpared with selected items of Fart A of the instrument. These 
selected items were of such nature that the ratings should be consistent 
with the assessments given in Parts D and 2. All items were concerned 
with the overall worth of the Music Project. Those items selected in 
Part A were items 2, 4, 7^ and 17. The rated scores for these items 

were summed for each person and a mean calculated for the combination 
of five items. The means for each person were conpared with their cor- 
responding ratings on Sections D or B« Then the results were analyzed 
using the repeated measuicss analysis described above. Again, preliminazy 
tests on the error tenns led to rejection of the hypotheses of homogene- 
ity of variances. Thus, the data were again transformed into logarithms 
which were subsequent3y analyzed. !Hie analysis of Part A with Paets D 
and S are shown in Table 3 below. 

The F-test Between Qroups failed to reject the null hypothesis of 
no difference in mean responses over parts in each groip. This indicated 
no deference in the overall beliefs of teachex’s and administrators con- 
cesming the worth of the Mnsic Project. The mean re^onse by teachers 
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vaa 3,98 and by administrators was 1;,03« Thus, there is general agreement 
that the Music Project of the WVSBC is most worthwhile. 

The hypothesis of no difference between parts also was not re- 
jected, The mean score of Part A was 1|.,003 while that for Barts D and E 
was 1^,000, This indicated a high degree of consistency on the part of 
the respondents toward the worth of the project. Correlation coefficients 
were calculated on the raw score ratings Between Barts using the Pearson’s 
Product-Mofloaent method. The coefficient of correlation between inventory 
parts for teachers was ,711 and for adriiinistrators was .908^ The lower 
coefficient among teachers was deemed to be due to the heterogeneity of 
variance of scores discovered in the analyses discussed above. However, 
both coefficients were tested using a t»test and found to be significant 
(P;^ ,99), Also the hypothesis of r^ « T2 was tested as shown in WaUcer 
and Lev,^ The Z»value was con^ted to be 2,li.609 which is beyond the ,99 
level of probability of chance occurence. This would tend to substantiate 
the theory of diversity of opinion among teachers concerning the worth of 
various a^ects of the project although the mean difference overall was 
not significant, A brief discussion of this interesting phenomenon is 
presented in the Conclusions and Eecommendations Section, 





^Helen Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical Inf jluence ^ New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1953, pp» 2l<U-2U5 and 255»25^>f 



Table 3 



Analysis of Variance of Transformed Response Ratings to Parts A and 
Parts 0 (Administrators) and £! (Teachers) Concerning the 
iSvaluation of the Overall General i^orth 
of the Itisic Project 



Sources 

of 

Variation 


Degrees 

of 

Freedom 


Sums of 
Squares 


Mean 

Squa3?e 


P 


Between Subjects 


-SL 


1.680 






Rei^ondent Groups 


1 


.007 


.007 


.265 


S’ 3 Within Groi:q)s 


57 


1.672 


.029 




Within Subjects 


JSL 


.291 






Parts 


1 


.004 


.00k 


CM 

Os 

• 


Parts by Groups 




.OU 


.011 


2.31* 


Parts by S*s 
Within Groups 


57 


.275 


.00k 




TOTAL 


117 


1.971 






P(1.573.05) * i^.Ol 



respondents rated the item: 1C GdNSRaL mLOATION OP TH£ UOSIC 
PROJECT OP TEI3 viJVSiiC IS IHAT IT IS MOST mTHWHILE SfiPARAT^LY. Response 
frequencies were: 



Strongly Agree - 22 
Agree - 28 
Undecided - 1; 
Oisagree - ^ 
Strongly Disagree - 2 



HI. Parts B, C, and D of Poim I (teachers) dealt with beliefs of 



teachers concerning the three major activities of the Music Project. 
Again, the teachers were asked to rate on a five point scale the extent 
to which they agreed or disagreed to positive statements about the ac- 
tivities. Part B contained six statements relative to the activity of 



Statistic^ Inf ewnce. New lork: Holt^ 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1953, pp. 2ijli:-2t5 and ^55^^567 
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developing teaching units to be used in general music. The teachers were 
requested to rate them on the basis that they believed the units to be 
useful and adequate. 

Several workshops were designed and conducted as a second activity 
of the project. The objectives of the workshops included opportunities 
to exchange informalion among teachers of general music^ development of 
teaching units^ development of supplementary materials, and presentatives 
concerning effective utilization of Ifusic Project Activities.. Part C of 
the inventory contained seven statements concerning these workshops.. 

The third major undertaking by the project was that of organizing 
a string quartet in order to offer live performance music to seventh 
grade children. The performances were intended to aid in the development 
of unit objectives in coordination with the classroom teachers. Part D 
was made up of fourteen statements relative to this, activity in order to 
obtain an estimate of the impact of the quartet on children and the ex- 
tent to which the quartet was serving its purpose. 

The analysis of Parts D, C, and D of the teachers* form is sumraar-- 
ized in Tables i^ through 7 below. Preliminary tests of homogeneity of 
variances were not significant at the .05 level. Therefore, the analy—-- 
sis was conducted with the raw scores. The data were analyzed using a 

3 

single factor repeated measures analysis of variance technique.-' Hespon* 
dents were treated as a random effect and Parts B, C, and D were considered 
to be a fixed effect. 

The Between Teachers effect was significant (P > .99) • ^-s indicated 

that the teachers responded to the items differentially according to their 
own preferences and beliefs. This finding should add to the construct 



^iner, loc . cit .. pp. 105-116 
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validity of the inventory as well as substantiate the finding of hetero- 
geneity of variance in the Part A analysis because of a large variance 



among teachers. 



Table k 

Analysis of Variance of Responses to Parts B, C, and D of 
Form I (Teachers) by Teachers Concerning Thier Beliefs 
About the Usefulness and Adequacy of 
the Project Activities 



Source 

of 

Variance 


Degrees 

of 

Freedom 


Sui^?s of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Between Teachers 


30 


U5 .1*055 


1.5135 


8.3250wt 


Within Teachers 


62 


U.2738 


1.818 




Parts 


2 


.1967 


.983 


.2662 


Residual 


60 


11.0771 


.3692 




TOTAL 


92 


56.6793 







(30, 625 -Ol) 2.03 
F (2, 603 .05) - 3*l5 



The F-test Between Parts Within Teachers was not significant which 
indicates that the teachers did not show preference for any activity over 
aiQT other. Inspection of mean scor s of the various parts indicated a 
moderate degree of agreement concerning the value of the activities but 



with suggestions of desired modifications as a result of some discontent 
in each. The mean score of each activity is: 



Activity 


Mean 

Rating 


Hanking 


Workshops 


3.6036 


1 


l>xasic Units 


3.5000 


2 


The Quartet 


3.1*675 




Overall Mean 


3.5237 





Means over items of each part of the instrument and ranking of items 
in Table 6-8 reflect the results of the statistical tests. An internal 
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consistency reliability coefficient on responses to items in Parts B, C, 
and D by the teachers was calculated* The conqposite coefficient was *756 
with a 9^ per cent confidence interval for its reliability being •53it'*«882* 
This is sr 5 >portive of the significant difference of re^onse results cal- 
culated and shown in Table 1*. Even with this relatively low value, how- 
ever, the coefficient was significantly different from zero- (P':- .99) 

Table 5 

Frequency of Item Category Responses and 14ean Item Responses to 

Part B Concerned with Adequacy and 
Usefulness of l^sic Units 



ITEM 


S A 

T5T 


Response (N 
A U 

(W (3)' 


= 32) 

D 

127“ 


S D 

1T7 


BBSFONSiS 


RANK 


1 


k 


17 


9 


2 


0 


3.719 


3 


2 


3 


12 


9 


6 


2 


3.250 


5 


3 


k 


3 


17 


5 


3 


3.000 


6 


k 


3 


16 


6 


6 


I 


3.1l38 


h 


5 


3 


22 




0 


2 


3.750 


2 


6 


10 


13 


6 


0 


3 


3.81A 


1 




27 


83 


52 


19 


II 


3.500 





1 



I . 



1U2 



Table 6 



Frequency of Item Category Responses and Mean Item Responses 
to i^rt C Concerned With the Effectiveness and 
Use of the Music Project i^orkshops 



ITEM 


3 A 

T5T 


Response (N 
A U 

(W C^)" 


°31) 
D . 
(2) 


S £) 
(l) 


RESPONSE 


. , RiiNIv 


1 


6 


lU 


5 


ii 


2 


3.581 


k 


2 


7 


13 


5 


li 


2 


3.613 


2,5 


3 


8 


16 


h 


3 


0 


3i935 


1 


k 


8 


lU 


1 


9 


3 


3.613 


2.5 




5 


Hi 




6 


1 


3.516 


5.5 


6 




13 


7 


3 


3 


3.US2 


7 


7 


10 




9 




2 


3.516 


5.5 


C 


h9 


69 


36 


30 


13 


3.60U 


, . 



o 

ERIC 



Table 7 



Frequency of Item Category Responses and Mean Item Responses 
to Part D Concerned with the Jfijctent to Which the 
Quartet Is Serving Its Purpose 



ITEM 


S A 

(5) 


Response (N 
A U 

(W (3) 


- 32) 
B 

(2) 


S D 

(1) 


PliLAN 

RESPONSE 


RANK 


1 


17 


10 


0 


2 


3 


U.12S 


1 


2 


7 


11 


8 


3 


3 


3.500 


8 


3 


18 


6 


3 


2 


3 


It. 063 


2 


k 


12 


10 


h 


4 


2 


3.813 


3 


5 


k 


14 




6 


3 


3.313 


11 


6 


8 


16 


3 


1 


4 


3.719 


4 


7 


4 


9 


7 


4 


8 


2.906 


12 


8 


7 


14 


4 


7 


0 


3.656 


5 


9 


4 


13 


9 




1 


3.1t36 


10 


10 


3 


14 


12 


2 


1 


3.500 


8 


11 


2 


7 


8 


9 


6 


2.686 


13 


12 


6 


11 


10 


3 


1 


3.581 


7 


13 


4 


2 


9 


12 


5 


2.625 


14 


14 


9 ^ 


10 


6 


6 


1 


3.625 


6 


5 


105 


1U7 


88 


66 


41 


3.1t69 





IV. Part B of Pom II (Administrator) contained eight statements 
concerning activities related to teaching general music. The re^on- 
dents were asked to indicate whether any or all have undergone change 
'{diich they believed to be due to the influence of the Music Project. 
There were to reflect the extent of change bj’* rating each item on a 
five point scale ranging from substantially increased to substantially 
decreased. Responses to Part B are summarized in Table 9* The mean 



response for the section was 3.2?6, even though reverse scoring was more 
appropriate for item ?• The exclusion of item 7 resulted in a mean score 
of 3 . 325 . The standard error of the mean vias .232. This may he inter- 
preted as indicating some change toward increased activities resulting 
from the influence of the Music Project. 

Table 8 

Frequency of Item Category Responses and Mean Item Responses to 
Part B Concerned With Increase and Decrease of Activities 
Related to Teaching General lyiusic Due to the 
Influence of the Music Project 



ITEM 


S I 

TFT 


Response (N * 
I N C 

(y "T3)~ 


29) 

D 


S D 


mm 

RESPONSE 


BANK 


1 


0 


2 


27 


0 


0 


3.069 


7 


2 


0 


2h 


1^ 


0 


0 


3.U83 


1.^ 


3 


0 


h 


25 


0 


0 


3.138 


6 


k 


0 


11 


18 


0 


0 


3.379 


9 


5 


1 


10 


18 


0 


0 


3.UU 


3.^ 


6 


2 


8 


19 


0 


0 


3.1ji» 


3.5 


7 


0 


2 


23 


k 


0 


2.93X 


8 


8 


X 


10 


17 


0 


0 


3.483 


1.5 


£ 


$ 


61 


162 


k 


0 


3.276 





Part C of Form II (Administrator) was made up of four statements con- 



cerning indicators which may be used to gauge the overall impact of the 
I'Jisic Project in the school and on school children. The administrators 
were asked to indicate the extent of the impact using a three point scale 
ranging from substantial to none. Responses to Part C are summarized in 
Table 9. 

The responses in this section are very important to the Project in 
that they are concerned with evaluating the Project “product." If the 






iiT5)act were foiaid to be very weak or non-existent and these findings 
were consistent with the remainder of the results of the evaluation, 
the effectiveness and worth of the entire i^usic Project might be open 
to question# 

The mean of the responses for this section is 1.77^8 with a stan- 
dard error of #329 • Thus, one may interpret that the project is having 
an impact ranging from some to substantial#. Verification to these fin- 
dings are located in subsequent analyses.. 

Table ^ 

Frequency of Item Category Responses and Mean Item Responses to 
Part C Concerned with Assessment of Inpact of 



l&isic Project Activities on the 
School and on School Children 






Responses (N = 29) 








ITEM 


SUBSIAWIAl 


SOME 


NONE 








ar 


(2) 


(3) 


RSSPONSS 


R/IMIC 


. 1 


13 


15 


1 


1.586 


2 


2 


3 


19 


7 


2.138 


h 


3 


16 


10 


3 


1.552 


1 




9 


16 


h 


1.828 


3 




hi 


60 


15 


1.7758 





V. One of the stated goals of the 2iusic Project was to develop a 



positive attitude of children toward music. This was to be accomplished 
through the general music teachers’ utilization of the activities of 
the P3X3ject# An attempt to measure the change in attitudes of pupils 
was made by use of a tape test. Thirty musical passages were placed on 
a tape and children were provided answer sheets and asked to respond to 
each passage indicating their dislike or lilce for it by rating it on a 
five point scale. 






IhS 



Since the Project activities reached the children as a part of 
class instruction^ the class ifas considered^ for analysis purposes ^ to 
be the experimental unit* A t-test vas made corparing the mean score of 
fourteen classes randomly selected from all classes participating in the 
I'lusic Project with fourteen classes within the area who are not partici- 
pating* The calculated t value was not significant at the *Q^ level* An 
examination of sample variance also showed no significant difference* 
However, failure to reject the null hypothesis may be due to lack of 
power because of the small number of sanples obtained* A check on power 
resulted in a value of *5> which is rather low*^ A second factor which 
might have accounted for no significance was the lack of standardization 
of the instrument* Thus, the results of the tape test are rather incon- 



VI* The remaining sections of the inventory sent to teachers and 
administrators solicited comments regarding strengths and weaknesses of 
the Husic Project* The statements are summarized below: 

A* Administrators 

1* Strengths - The overriding belief uf the merit of the workshops 
for the music teachers seems to prevail among the administrators* 
They further feel that the qpartet provides a fine experience for 
the children and would like to see similar activities incoxporated 
into the Project. 

Areas Needing Modification - !lhe major conplaint dealt with sched- 
uling the quartet* They feel that it would be better used if it 
could be scheduled to more closely coincide with development of 
unit objectives* Many administiators would also like to have the 
quartet perform for other grade levels of children, particularly 
for younger children* Finally, they feel a need to be made more 
aware of the purposes and goals as well as the activities of the 
Project* 



elusive* 




o 



B. Teachers 




1. Strengths - There was major endorsement of the idea of live 
performance in the classroom as a form of educational media* 
Satisfaction was also e3Q>ressed with the idea of developing 
teaching units in general music* 

Areas Needing Modification - There was considerable discontent 
with use of the quartet concerning three areas; (l) Scheduling 
of the quaiiiet was not based on teacher need and/or convenience 
resulting in lack of effective use, (2) the presentation of the 
quartet did not coincide with the units being taught resulting 
from lack of prior coordination between the quartet and the 
teacher, and (3) the musical selections presented were not suit- 
able to the level of the children* 

The teachers also would like to see further units developed but 
extended so that they are more coiiprehensive and incorporate and 
integrate more activities than presently done. 

C. Teachers were asked to enumerate any changes in their patterns or 
techniques of teaching general music which were influenced directly 
or indirectly by the Music Project* Below are listed a 
representative sampling of direct quotations irtiich they made: 

”I used the Project as a supplementary cultural activity for my 
singing classes ; it was a broadening experience for teachers 
and pupils*” 

”I have added the three teaching units to my curriculum in the 
7th grade general music classes*” 

”I think I did more ‘directed* listening after my work with the 
Ifiisic Project,” 

"Personally, I have been able to teach a more logical and orderly 
approach to better listening." 

"After the quartet has come and played a unit, it is much easier 
to talk about it***I have been able to get them (the students) to 
listen to music in a deeper way and they are willing to analyze 
it more completely," 

D, .The final part of the inventory asked the teachers to list any 

curricular modifications or changes in administrative practices 
which were directly or indirectly influenced by the Music Project, 
For the most part there were none, which is consistent with the 
findings in Part C of the Administrators* Form, However, a few 
changes were made and are indicated below; 

"This year our general music classes were scheduled to meet twice 
a week instead of once a week as was the case last year," 

"We are trying to integrate the (Project) units with those of our 
basic text and sipplmentary materials," 
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”Oiir instrumental classes are having a better e^^osure to general 
music (ijhich they have previously been called in name but not in 
practice) • “ 

“•••more time scheduled for general music classes*” 

VII. A survey was conducted both formally and informally among the 
various schools participating in the Music Project in an atteupt to as- 
certain what, if any, changes have occurred among or within the schools 
since the Project started. These changes are assumed to have been brought 
about either directly or indirectly as a result of the influence of the 
Music Project. 

A* Ninety-eight per cent of the students are participating in the 
Misic Project as compared with sixty per cent last year* 

B* Over 5^240 children have heard the quartet this year as conpared 
to 1,700 children of last year. 

C* Sixty-one teachers are involved in the Project this year as com- 
pared with thirty-two last year. 

D. Approximately seventy per cent of the participating parochial 
schools are now teaching general music as conpared to thirty per 
cent last year* 

S* Four participating public schools are offering general music that 
did not offer it last year* 

P* The general music concept of enphasis on listening has been incor- 
porated in instrumental and vocal classes outside the general music 
classes in three public schools. 

G* The Teacher Advisory Board has taken a more active role in setting 
future directions of the project as compared with last year* 

H* Teachers are requesting more materials from, the ¥VS3C library of 
music materials for review than last year* 

I* A high percentage of participating teachers attended the workshops, 
even in instances of inclement weather* 

There are many other minor indications of the success of the Ifiisic 

Project which, along with the above items, lead to the logical conclusion 

that the Project is gaining some momentum in meeting the needs and wants 

of teachers of general music and their administrators* 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

One unexpected result of the data analysis was the difference in 
variance between the administrators' scores and those of the teachers* 
Examination of the ratings led to the discovery that the variability of 
scores among teachers was significantly larger than those of the admin- 
istrators, even though the mean scores of the two groups were essentially 
identical. In searching for an e3q>lanation for this phenomenon, this 
researcher concluded that the cause might be found in the theoretical 
reasoning proposed by Spindler.^ He has hypothesized that the American 
culture is undergoing a radical transformation in terms of a shift in 
values* Education and educators are adapting to the shifts as the con- 
ditions of life. The trend of the shifts is to move from "traditionzuL" 
values to "emergent" values* 

Spindler conceives the various members of the American Society as 
lying somewhere on a continuum between the tt^ro extreme ends* He sees 
school administrators, older, and younger teachers placed at varyizig 
points on the emergent half of the transformation line. They were so 
placed because of his belief that "the professional education* • *that 
they have acquired in the schools and colleges of education has a clear 
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bias towards an emergent-oriented ethos." However, there is still a 

wide range among these groups* He concludes that administrators and 

older teachers will tend toward the traditionalistic value system idiile • 

younger teachers have attached themselves to emergent values* This is 

brought about by the differences in the American culture during the per- 
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iods of their childhood, education, etc* 

^George D* Spindler, "Education in a Transforming American Culture, " 
Howard Educational Review * Vol, XXV, No* 3, Summer, 19 $$, pp. Ii*5-l56. 
7lbid*, p. 152. 

®Ibid., pp. 152 - 153 . 



Although the analysis of data from this evaluation can in no way 
determine the location of the various groups in the value continuum, it 
certainly lends empirical evidence to the theory of greater divergence 
among teachers. Since the instrument was designed to measure the con- 
structs ox beliefs and attitudes of the two groups, administrators an d 
teachers, the ratings given should reflect the values which they hold. 

If indeed the above reasoning is true, the in3)lications to education 
and to a project such as theWVSEC are enormous. For exan^le, one im- 
plication is that we must be aware that no single approach or service 
will be felt to be of worth by all members of the educational profession. 
The various schools will, in terms of educational philosophy which’ is 
value-based, reflect the values of the community in which it is located* 
Obviously, these will be greatly diverse xroiu school to school. What 
does this mean to educators who are attenpting to serve the schools? 

It means that in order to effectively assist the schools in rating 
children, the teachers themselves with the administrators must concen- 
trate their efforts toward developing sound, ifieasurable, attainable, 
behaviorally defined objectives for their courses of study. The char- 
acteristic of soundness chould be determined by laiowledge about the psy- 
chological development of children, the structure and nature of the vari- 
ous disciplines, and dominant values of the American culture, recognizing 
the transientness of the values. If we attempt to base our objectives 
on any of these areas in isolation of the others, we will surely flounder. 
Therefore, the implication to this specific evaluation is that it is re- 
commended that the participating members of this project give first and 
foremost attention and effoxt to the development of educational objectives 
for the General ilusic Curriculum, It is further recommended that the 
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criteria in fonnulating objectives follow those listed by Sorenson^ and 
12 

by Hager , and that the Taxononor of Educational Objectives pr^ared by 

13 

Bloom^ Krathwohl and others be used as guides* This step is a necessary 
prelude to all other lecoinmendations listed, below* 



I* Examination of the results in Part A lead to the following rec- 
OEsnendations: 



A* The general reaction to the overall value of the Hiisic 

Project is positive* There is also general agreement that 
some modifications in the direction of the Project is de- 
sirable* 

B* Ad. examination of ranking of items indicates a strong feeling 
for a need for the services offered by the Music Project and 
the desirability for its continuation next year* 

C* The development of listening skills is perceived to be of 
iij 5 )ortance as a focal point for the Project* 

B* Teachers and administrators also agree that the media dis- 
tributed by the Project Center is helpful and that the ser- 
vices iesiilt in better teaching by the teachers of general 
music* 

E* Modifications which are deemed to be desirable as evidenced 
from the ratings include: 

1* i^xpansion of the activities beyond the ?th grade only* 

2* The number of contacts by the Project staff with the 
teachers and administrators should be increased* 

3* Consultants should be more readily available to the schools* 
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Garth Sorenson, *'A New Role in Education: The Evaluator/' Evalua- 
tion Comment * Center for the Sudy of Evaluation of Instructional Programs, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Vol* 1, No* 1, January, 1968, 
pp* l-l^* 

^^Robert F* Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives* Palo Alto, 
California, Fearon Publishers, 1962* 

^ ^axonomy of Educational Objectives* Handbook I; Cognitive Domain * 
Benjamin S* Bloom, ed*. New York: David McKay Co*, Inc*, 

Taxonoiiiiy of Educational Objectives * Handbook II : Affective Domain* 
David R* Krathwohl, et*al*. New York; David McICay Co*, Inc*, 19614* 
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i^* The Advisoiy Board should make themselves more aware of needs 
and interests of the schools they serve. 

F* Greatest differences of opinion between teachers and administrators 

lie in the following areas: 

!• The adequacy of the approach followed by the Project in pro- 
viding assistance to the schools* The teachers were less con- 
tented than the administrators* 

2* Whether services liice those offered by the Project should be 
provided all schools in Indiana* The teachers felt strongly 
that they should be* 

3* The adMxiistrators feel much less adequately aware and in- 
formed of the purposes of the l^ic Project than do the teachers* 

1^* Although ranked low lay- both grotps^ the teachers feel even more 
strongly than the administrators that more time needs to be 
allowed for planning purposes prior to implementing project 
activities* This is particularly true concerning the utili- 
zation of the quartet* 

H» The evaluation of Part D of the Administrators Form and Part S 
of the Teachers Form with Part A leads to the conclusion that both grotps 
very strongly feel that the Ihisic Project is most worthidiile^ an examina- 
tion of the frequencies in the response categories of Parts D and ^ lend 
substance to this conclusion* 

ni* An exajrdnation of Parts C, and D of the Teachers* Forms led 
to the conclusion that the taachers feel that the activities serve about 
the same degree of usefulness to the General Music Program* In all in- 
stances^ however, the ratings were only moderate in the extent to which 
the teachers were satisfied with the manner in which they are functioning* 

A* Part B 

Apparently teachers feel the need for the Music Units in that 
their greatest area of agreement was that more units should 
be developed. At the same time, however, they are undecided 
about whether the imits would be useful to all teachers of 
general music* 

There is some discontent among teachers concerning the organ- 
ization of the units. This was also reflected in the remarks 
section where it was suggested that an effort be made to maliie 
the units more inclusive of othei* subject areas and types of 
activities* 




B* Part 2 

1* The teachers felt that the time devoted to the workshops 
was well ^ent* They feel that the workshops were most 
valuable to them and that opportunity to exchange ideas 
with other teachers was also of value. 

2. The ratings indicate some preference for a change in or- 
ganization and structure of the workshops, but do not 
specify what this should be. This preference, however, 
is very moderate indicating general satisfaction. 

C. Part d 

1. The visits by the quartet were deemed to be very helpful 
in the promotion of the General I‘hisic goals. Particularly, 
they aided in the development of listening skills in the 
children. The teachers also believe that presenting the 
music in a classroom setting aided in the acconplishment 
of their purposes. 

2. More time for planning and coordinating the efforts of •fee 
quartet with the teacher seems to be needed in order to 
provide more meaningful learning e3q>eriences for the child* 
ren. Further, the teachers would like to have the quartet 
visit their classes more frequently. Finally, they would 
like to have more materials and assistance for inplementing 
the quartet into the teaching units. 

IV. The Project has been effective in making the music teachers 
more aware of the need for the development and utilization of educational 
media and for professional enhancement. The effects are being felt also 
by pupils. Increased numbers of music-related activities and by increased 
selections in rmisic-related materials within the school library were noted 
by administrators. Further, the administrators indicated a decrease in 
disciplinary problems arising in general rdusic. This might be due to 
greater interest on the part of the children toward the general music 
program. The changes in children* s attitudes toward music have been even 
noticed by parents who have commented about these changes to school per- 
sonnel. 

Although there are few changes in the ardount of time scheduled for 
general music, administrators and teachers have noted the occurz^nca of 
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significant modifications in the curricular offerings in general music 
relative to course content and structure. 

Summary 

The puipose of this evaluation was to tiy to estimate the extent 
to which the Ifosic Project of the Wabash Valley Supplementary Educational 
Center was meeting its goals and to provide a base for decision mald-ng 
for future directions of the Project. The evaluation was a multi-facet 
program designed to gain the above infonaation through examining school 
administrators, teachers, and children. Additional qualitative inforraa- 
tion about activities of the participating .schools was used to si^plement 
the instrumentation aspect of the study. 

The results of the evaluation leads to the conclusion that the Pro- 
ject seems to be attaining its goals to a noticeable degree and that it 
is perceived to be very worthwhile by publi c school personnel. The be- 
lief in the inportance and worthiness of the Project was reflected in all 
aspects of the evaluation to a consistently strong extent. Some changes 
of direction and procedures are evidently '".osired by participating schools 
in terms of clarification of goals, better communication between public 
school personnel and Project staff members, and restructure of some of 
the project activities, but general satisfaction with the Project was 
evident. 

Finally, it appears that the Project is having an additional desired, 
though unstated, effect on the public schools. This effect is that general 
music teachers and university personnel are taking a closer look at the 
course entitled ’’General Music.” What are the objectives of such a course 
and how best can they be reached? Possibly the influence causing this 
reexamination may be the most far-reaching contribution of the Project. 



